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T. L. PEACOCK’S ‘MAID MARIAN’ 
AND TENNYSON’S ‘ FORESTERS.’ 


THE source of Peacock’s legendary 
romance ‘Maid Marian’ has not yet been 
traced. The story of Maid Marian itself can 
‘only be followed back to 1592, in which year 
Stow (‘ Annales ’) relates it as follows :— 

‘The Chronicle of Dunmow sayth this discord 
arose betwixt the king and his barons, because of 
Mawd called the faire, daughter to Robert Fitz- 
water, whome the king loved, but the father would 
not consent, and thereupon ensued warre through- 
out England. Whilst Mawd the faire em, ore 
at Dunmow, there came a messenger unto her from 
King John about his suite in love, but because she 
wae not agree, the messenger poysoned a boyled 
or potched egge against she was hungrie, whereof 
she died.” 

John plays here in some respects a similar 
part as in Peacock, but a relation between 
Marian and Robin Hood is not hinted at. 
The first work in which occurs the idea of the 
supposititious daughter of Lord Fitzwater 
adopting the name of Marian, and accom- 
panying Robin Hood on his adventures 
during his outlawry, is an old play written 
conjointly by Anthony Munday and Henry 


Chettle, and it is from this play that Peacock 
has derived the pith of his novel. ’ 

It is entitled ‘ The death of Robert, earle 
of Huntingdon, otherwise called Robin Hood 
of merrie Sherwodde; with the lamentable 
tragedie of chaste Matilda, his faire maid 
Marian, poysoned at Dunmore by King 
John,’ and was printed in London in 1601. 
A resemblance to this play can be traced 
through nearly the whole of ‘ Maid Marian.’ 
The drama begins with the interruption of 
the Earl of Huntingdon’s wedding and his 
consequent outlawry in precisely the same 
way as in the novel. Both works contain an 
account of a quarrel between Baron Fitz- 
water and Prince John, although it is dif- 
ferently and more ably related by Peacock, 
who introduces it somewhat later in his 
narrative. In the play, for instance, Prince 
John is already mentioned as being in 
love with Matilda in Act I. se. iii., whereas 
the allusion to this in the novel occurs first in 
the ninth chapter. In the drama Fitzwater’s 
daughter joins her lover, who has degenerated 
into a freebooter, is formally married to him, 
and rechristened ‘‘ Maid Marian ’’—a course 
of events that is also followed by the novelist. 
One great improvement of Peacock’s is that 
he avoids calling Matilda ‘‘ Marian ” before 
she adopts that name, and “ Matilda ”’ after 
she has adopted it, such a confusion being a 
conspicuous shortcoming of the play. The 
scene in which Matilda assumes a new name, 
and decides to assist her lover in the prosecu- 
tion of his predatory acts, is not only anala- 
gous as regards the subject-matter, but also 
exhibits traces of similarity in language. 

The following citations, extracted and 
abridged from the two works, will sufficiently 
illustrate this. They describe the ‘‘ Orders ” 
of the freebooters as contained in ‘ Maid 
Marian’ on the one hand, and in the play 
on the other, which are represented in 
both cases as having been spoken by Little 
John. 

The play. 
First no man must presume to call our master - 
By name of earle, lorde, baron, knight, or squire : 
But simply by the name of Robin ih 
That faire Matilda henceforth change her name, 
And by Maid Marian’s name be only cald. 
Thirdly, no yeoman following Robin Hoode 
In Seareonl, shall use widowe, wife, or maid, 
But by true labour, lustfull thoughts expell. 
Fourthly, no passenger with whome ye meete, 
Shall yee let passe till hee with Robin feaste ; 
Except a poast, a carrier, or such folke, 
As use with foode to serve the market townes. 
Fifthly, you never shall the poore man wrong, 
Nor spare a priest, a usurer, or a clarke. , 
Lastly, you shall defend with all your power 
Maids, widows, orphans, and distre men. 


| 
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‘Maid Marian.’ 


Towards the close of ‘Maid Marian’ a 
difference from the play makes itself 
noticeable, for Prince John is unsuccessful in 
his designs on Marian, and all ends well ; 
whereas in the tragedy she is finally poisoned 
in Dunmore Priory at the instigation of her 
royal lover. 

If Peacock was considerably indebted, as 
can be seen from the above, to Munday and 
Chettle, Tennyson, in his turn, owed some- 
thing to Peacock. It is impossible here to 
dwell at any length upon the slight resem- 
blance between Peacock’s tale and Tenny- 
son’s ‘ Foresters,’ but the following passages 
—the first taken from ‘ The Foresters,’ and 
the other from ‘Maid Marian ’—may be 
given as showing that Tennyson was not 
quite unconscious of his predecessor’s novel : 


‘The Foresters,’ Act I. se. i. 

Sir Richard. I know not if I will let thee go. 

Marian. I mean to go. 

Sir Richard. But if I barred thee up in thy 
chamber, like a bird in a cage. 

Marian. Then I would drop from the casement, 
a spider. 

Sir Richard. But I would hoist the drawbridge, 
like thy master. : 

Marian. And I would swim the moat, like an 


otter. 

Sir Richard. But I would set my men-at-arms to 
oppose thee, like the Lord of the Castle. 

Marian. And I would break through them all, 
like the King of England. 

‘Maid Marian,’ chap. iv. 

“ Well, father,” added Matilda, “‘I must go to 
the woods.” 
“Must you?” said the baron; ‘‘ I say you must 
not.” 
“But I am going,” said Matilda. | 
“But I will have up the drawbridge,” said the 


baron. 
‘But I will swim the moat,” said Matilda. 
“But I will secure the gates,” said the baron. 
“But I will leap from the battlement,” said 


Matilda. 

“ But I will lock you in an upper chamber,” said 
the baron. 

“But I will shred the tapestry,” said Matilda, 
“and let myself down.” 

“But I will lock you in a turret,” said the baron, 


is where you shall only see light through a loop- 


hole. 
“But through that loophole,” Matilda, 
“will I take my flight, like a young ciale eens ite 


aerie.” 
A. B. Youna. 


THE WARDLAW FAMILY. 
(Concluded from ante, p. 266.) 


Wuat became of Torrie after this I do 
not know, and therefore return to the 
Balmule-Pitreavie line, the first known 
ancestor of which was 

I. Cuthbert Wardlaw, in Balmule. In 
the Peerages he appears as Sir Cuthbert 
Wardlaw of Balmule, the eighth successive 
knight of his family (!), second son of Sir 
Andrew Wardlaw of Torrie (who never 
existed) and his wife Catherine Dalgleish 
(m. 1578). He first appears in 1579 as a 
tenant in Balmule, which belonged to 
James Wemyss and Mariot Taily his 
spouse, on resignation of James Smeaton. 
His relationship with the Torrie family 
remains to be proved, but as his descend- 
ants were allowed the quartered coat of 
Wardlaw and Valloniis by the Lyon office 
in 1672-8, he was presumably a younger 
son of one of the Barons of Torrie, possibly 
of the Henry Wardlaw who succeeded 1558. 
He is named in 1589 (eleven years after his 
alleged parents were married) with Henry 
and Thomas his sons (‘ Reg. Ree.’), and 
again 16 June, 1599, with Catherine Dal- 
gleish his spouse and Nicol their son. He 
was still alive 19 Sept., 1601, when he signs 
the will of Katherine Dalgleish, his son 
Robert’s wife, but was dead before 18 Feb., 
1621. A George Wardlaw was his sub- 
tenant in Balmule.* Cuthbert m. before 1561 
Catherine Dalgleish, this being apparently 
the first of the many intermarriages between 
the Wardlaws and Dalgleishes. She, “‘ wife 
to late Cuthbert Wardlaw in Balmule,”’ 
d. 18 Feb., 1621 (Dunfermline Reg.). They 
had issue: (1) Nicol, of whom presently. 
(2) Sir Henry, Ist Baronet, of hag after 
his brother. (3) Robert, called by Play- 
fair ‘“‘ of Touch and Whitfield,” b. 23 Mar., 
1567/8. He m. Ist, shortly before 20 Dec., 
1600, Katherine, dau. of Robert Dalgleish, 


* A George Wardlaw, called by Playfair brother 
of Andrew V uardlaw of Torrie, 1s pers to have m., 
10 June, 1574, Agnes Mitchell, and to have had 
Nicol, b. 1582, and Cuthbert, b. 1585, who m., 
18 Feb., 1606, Margaret Galridge with issue. These 
Christian names point to his having been a brother 
of Cuthbert W. in Balmule, and he was probably 
the sub-tenant named above. 


| 
“He who calls Robin Robert of Huntingdon, or | 
salutes him by any other title except plain Robin 
Hood; or who calls Marian Matilda Fitzwater, or 
salutes her by any other title except plain Maid 
Marian; and so for all others shall forfeit a mark. 
......Every forester shall, to the extent of his power, 
aid and protect maids, widows, and orphans, and 
all weak and distressed persons whomsoever : and 
no woman shall be impeded or molested in any way. | 
_..... Allother travellers shall be invited to partake of 
Robin's i and if they come not willingly, 
they shall be compelled.......All usurers, monks, | 
courtiers, shall be rightfully despoiled. Postmen, | i 
carriers and market-folk, farmers and millers shall | | 
pass without let or molestation.” | 
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lst of Tunnygask. She d. in 1601. Her 
will, dated 19 Sept., was proved 30 Nov. 
following. He m. 2ndly Marion Law, by 
whom he had a son Henry, bapt. at Dun- 
fermline 21 Aug., 1603. He d. 4 Dec., 1618, 
being designed in the entry as “ brother to 
Sir Henry Wardlaw of Pitreavie,” &c. By 
his will (‘Com. of St. Andrews ’) he leaves 
a third of his goods to James, Nicol, Helen, 
Janet, Bessie, and Christian, sons and daus. 
of Robert Dalgleish of Tunnygask, and 
brothers and sisters to the late Catherine 
Dalgleish, his first spouse; and another 
third to Henry Wardlaw his son, and failing 
him by decease to Nicol, Mr. Thomas, John, 
and Catherine, his brothers and _ sister. 
The said Nicol and Mr. Thomas to be 
executors, and the said Mr. Thomas to be 
tutor to his son until he reaches the age of 
twenty-one. The will is signed 29 Aug. 
and 1 Oct., 1618, in presence of Mr. Thomas 
Wardlaw of Logie, Nicol Dewar in North- 
ward, and David Dewar his son. (4) Mr. 
Thomas of Logie, Provost of Dunfermline 
1621, and a member of the States for that 
borough. He was b. 4 Sept., 1569, and 
m. at Dunfermline, 21 July, 1601, Alison 
—dau. of Thomas Alison by his wife 
Christian, sister to Mr. James Dalgleish, 
and dau. of Robert Dalgleish (burgess of 
Dunfermline) and Christian Dalgleish—by 
whom he had four sons and nine daus. 
His direct line ended with the only dau. of 
his grandson, Isabella or Elizabeth Wardlaw 
of Logie, who d.s.p. before 6 Jan., 1696 
(‘Ingq. Sp. Fife’). (5) John, named in his 


brother Robert’s will 1 Oct., 1618. (6) 
Catherine. 
II. Nicol Wardlaw was b. probably 


before 1561, when the Dunfermline registers 
commence, as his baptism is not to be found. 
He is designed son and heir of Cuthbert in 
the Register of Hornings and Inhibitions, 
16 June, 1599, from which it appears that 
the laird of Balmule (James Wemyss) had 
some quarrel with Nicol and wished him 
to quit Balmule. Nicol was stubborn, and 
was threatened with warding in the Castle 
of Inverness. Nicol’s first witness was 
James Dewar, apparent of Foulford, which 
seems to settle the question of his identifica- 
tion with Nicol Wardlaw of Blairothie and 
West Luscar hereafter alluded to. Other 
witnesses are George Wardlaw, sub-tenant 
to Cuthbert Wardlaw in Balmule, and Mr. 
Thomas Wardlaw. On 20 Dec., 1600, he 
became cautioner for his brother Robert 
for the fulfilment of the latter’s obligation 
in his marriage contract to hand over certain 
sums to Katherine Dalgleish his wife; and 


on 20 Feb., 1602, there is a further plea im 
connexion with his dispute with Wemyss, in 
which the case is stated from Nicol’s point: 
of view. This shows him to have been then 
still “in”? Balmule. Now comes a slight 
difficulty : there is no further mention of a 
Nicol Wardlaw in Balmule, but shortly 
afterwards (9 July, 1605) a Nicol Wardlaw 
appears in Blairothie, an adjacent property,* 
and this Nicol later becomes “of West 
Luscar.”’ Now Playfair omits all mention 
of Nicol, the son and heir of Cuthbert, and’ 
makes Nicol Wardlaw of West Luscar the- 
son of a George Wardlaw. But it can be- 
proved that Nicol of West Luscar’s first 
wife (also omitted by Playfair) was the elder- 
dau. and coh. of John Dewar of Foulford 
and, as mentioned above, it was her brother,. 
James Dewar app. of Foulford (who after- 
wards d.v.p.), who acted for Nicol Wardlaw 
in Balmule in his dispute with Wemyss. 
This, taken in conjunction with various 
other points which space precludes my 
enumerating here, proves conclusively, I 
think, that Nicol Wardlaw of West Luscar: 
was the Nicol Wardlaw previously in 
Balmule. Probably Wemyss was _ success- 
ful in ousting Nicol from Balmule, 
who then moved to Blairothie, afterwards 
acquiring West Luscar. He was still alive- 
2 Sept., 1640, but was dead before 1 July, 
1645. He m. Ist , elder dau. and coh. 
of John Dewar of Dewar’s Beath, alias: 
Foulford (by his wife Katherine Angus), by 
whom he had two children: (1) Henry 
and (2) Katherine. There are two sasines: 
(‘ Fife Sasines,’ iii. fol. 4, 5), both dated at 
Dunfermline 2 Sept., 1605, and witnessed’ 
by Henry Wardlaw of Balmule. The first 
is to ‘‘ Henry Wardlaw of Foulford, son and 
h. app. of Nicholas Wardlaw of Blairothie,”’ 
on precept by John Dewar of Dewar’s Beath, 
alias Foulford, with consent of his wife- 
Katherine Angus, reserving life-rent to 
grantees, and with reversion to Katherine: 
Wardlaw his sister german, whom failing, 
to the nearest heirs of John Dewar. Henry 
being under age, his father acts for him. 
The second is to Katherine Wardlaw to. 
enter heir after her brother. Henry d.s.p. 
June, 1622, and Katherine m. at Dunferm- 
line, 28 Nov., 1615, James Dalgleish, 2nd 
of Tunnygask, by whom she had allarge- 
family. She served herself h. ‘ of Hendrie- 
Wardlaw of Foulford, her brother german,” 


* I cannot find Blairothie on the map of Fife, nor 
in a valuation roll, but it was evidently near Bal- 
mule, and Mr. J. C. Gibson informs me that in a 
charter under the Great Seal, 1593/4, “‘Balmule et 
Blairothie ” are refe to. 
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in the lands of Dewar’s Beath, alias Foul- 
ford, 6 June, 1654, and was dead before 
26 Aug., 1670. Nicol Wardlaw m. 2ndly, 
at Dunfermline, a lady who is described in 
the entry of her marriage as “ Margaret,” 
and in those of the baptism of her children 
as ‘ Bessie,’ Hutton, and by her he had 
further issue, viz. (3) Thomas, bapt. at 
Dunfermline 9 July, 1605; d. young. 
(4) James Wardlaw of West Luscar, bapt. 
there 5 Feb., 1612; m. at the same place, 
26 June, 1645, Agnes Mitchell, and was 
ancestor of the Wardlaws of West Luscar. 
(5) Janet, bapt. there 4 Dec., 1608; said to 
have m., 1627, John Sands of Longside. 
(6) Margaret, bapt. there 27 Aug., 1615; 
m. Ist James Imbrie, by whom she had a 
son James, bapt. at Dunfermline 2 Sept., 
1640 (witness James Wardlaw fiar of Luscar); 
2ndly, William Wellwood, by whom she 
had a son Henry, bapt. there 1 July, 1645 
(witnesses Sir Henry Wardlaw of Pitreavie, 
Mr. William Wardlaw of Balmule, and James 
Wardlaw of Luscar). Playfair, as usual, 
goes wrong, making her m., 1635, William 
Wellwood of Touch, who d. 1640; and 
2ndly James Imbrie. 


WaRDLAW OF PITREAVIE, BARONETS. 


IIb. Sir Henry Wardlaw of Balmule and 
Pitreavie, lst Bart., Chamberlain to Queen 
Anne of Denmark, was the second son of 
Cuthbert Wardlaw in Balmule, and was 
b. 1565. How or when he obtained Balmule 
is not quite clear. He would seem, how- 
ever, to have acquired Balmule Mill from 
James Meldrum in 1596, and to have had a 
charter of confirmation from Queen Anne 
in 1598. He was appointed Chamberlain 
to the Queen Consort in 1603; acquired 
Pitreavie in 1606; was knighted by King 
James VI. about 1613; had Pitreavie 
erected into a barony in his favour in 1617 ; 
and was probably the Sir Henry Wardlaw 
who was created a baronet by King Charles I., 
5 Mar., 1631; but he is not so styled in 
his will, and in a charter dated Jan., 1639, 
his son is described as “‘ Sir Henry Wardlaw, 
Baronet, son of the late Sir Henry Wardlaw.” 
I believe that in this case Burke has avoided 
the mistake of Playfair, Foster, and Lodge, 
who all make his son the first Baronet. 
He m. Elizabeth,* dau. of Wilson, 
an Edinburgh merchant, and had, with 
probably other issue, (1) Sir Henry his heir. 
(2) Mr. William Wardlaw of Balmule, of 
which he had a charter from his father in 


1617. He was living 19 Oct., 1648, but was 
dead before 11 July, 1650 (Dunfermline 
Registers). He m. Christian, dau. of James 
Foulis, 3rd of Colinston. In the family 
record of the Foulises, George Foulis, Ist 
of Ravelstone, says, ‘‘ Christian, my sister, 
Lady Balmule, died in Dunfermline, and 
was buried in Dunfermline, in Sir Henrie 
Wardlaw his Ille, callit his Buriall place.” 
They had issue: (i.) Sir Henry, who suc- 
ceeded as 4th Bart. (ii.) George, living 
31 May, 1655, when he appears as a witness 
to a sasine to his brother german Henry 
Wardlaw of Balmule. (iii.) James, bapt. 
at Dunfermline 25 May, 1626. (iv.) Janet. 
(v.) Elizabeth, bapt. there 22 July, 1624; 
m., 1646, David Boswell of Balgonie. (3) 
John, ancestor of the Wardlaws of Abden. 
(4) Anna, a godchild of Queen Anne of 
Denmark, bapt. at Dunfermline 25 Nov., 
1606; m. there, 19 June, 1623, William 
Lundie of that ilk. 

III. Sir Henry Wardlaw of Pitreavie, 
2nd Bart., son and heir of the preceding, 
from whom he had a charter of Pitreavie in 
1617 on his marriage with Margaret, dau. 
of David Beaton of Balfour by his wife 
Margaret Wardlaw of Torrie. He had a 
charter of confirmation under the Great 
Seal in 1626, and d. at Dunfermline 2 March, 
1653, being buried there. ‘‘ He dyed sud- 
denly, and, as it was said by some, the last 
word he spake was an oath” (John Lamont’s 
‘Diary,’ p. 54) He had issue (1) Sir 
Henry, his heir; (2) Elizabeth, who m. her 
cousin Sir Henry Wardlaw, 4th Bart. 

IV. Sir Henry Wardlaw of Pitreavie, 
3rd Bart., only son and heir. He is omitted 
in the Peerages. He m. in the Kirk of 
Beath, 9 June, 1653 (Dunfermline Regs.), 
Margaret, dau. of Sir John Henderson of 
Fordall.* He had retour as h. to his father 
31 Jan., 1654, and sasine 17 March following, 
but was dead s.p. before 16 May that year. 

V. Sir Henry Wardlaw of Pitreavie, 
4th Bart., cousin and h. male. He likewise 
is omitted in the Peerages. He succeeded 
his father in Balmule between 19 Oct., 1648, 
and 11 July, 1650, and had a precept from 
Chancery of Oliver Cromwell for infefting 
“Henry Wardlaw of Balmule as heir male 
to Sir Henry Wardlaw of Pitreavie, his 
father’s brother’s son,’’ in the lands and 
Barony of Pitreavie (‘“‘in our hands for one 
term ’”’), 16 May, 1655, with instrument of 
sasine 31 May following. Hem. at Dunferm- 
line, 29 March, 1646, his cousin german 


* In the Dunfermline Register she appears as 
Catherine Wilson. 


* Lodge gives her as second wife to his father, 
and says she rem. —— Hay of Naughton. 
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Elizabeth, only dau. (‘ Reg. Gt. Seal,’ 1647) | 
of Sir Henry Wardlaw, 2nd Bart., and sister 
and heiress of Sir Henry Wardlaw, 3rd | 
Bart.; and d. 4 Mar., 1680, leaving issue’: | 
(1) Sir Henry, 5th Bart. (2) Margaret, | 
bapt. at Dunfermline 26 March, 1647;. 
m. at Pitreavie, 6 March, 1663 (Reg. at 
Dunfermline), James Kynninmond of that 
ilk and of Craighall, ‘bot a young man”) 
(Lamont, p. 160), and had issue. (3), 
Christian, bapt. at Dunfermline 11 July, | 
1650. (4) Elizabeth, bapt. there 25 June, | 
1658 ; mentioned in instrument of resigna-_ 
tion in 1672. 

VI. Sir Henry Wardlaw of Pitreavie, 
5th Bart., sonandh. He is called 3rd Bart. 
by Burke, and 2nd by Foster and Lodge, 
and given as a son to his great-uncle. He 
was bapt. at Dunfermline 19 Oct., 1648 ; 
had a charter of resignation to him in fee 
6 Dec., 1672, with sasine 28 Dec. following ; 
and succeeded his father 4 March, 1689, 
having m. at the Kirk of Auchtertool, 
24 April, 1673 (Reg. at Dunfermline), Eliza- 
beth, dau. of John Skene of Hallyards, by 
whom he had issue. Further than this I 
have not gone. RUvVIGNY. 

Chertsey. 


Norman Court, HampsHirE: NAMELESS 
Portratts.—An interesting old Hampshire 
mansion was recently thrown open to the. 
public on the occasion of a sale by auction ; 
and it was among the rubbish then rele- 
gated to a corner in one of the rooms that 
the present writer discovered two portraits, 
and purchased them for a mere song for the 
sake of their handsomely carved frames. In 
the hope that some of your readers may be 
interested I give descriptions of them :— 

Half-length oil portrait of a lady, time of | 
Charles I. or II. Twenty-five and a half. 
inches by thirty and a half. Three-quarter 
face to left. Dark curls on the forehead, 
which is high and wide. Dark eyes, fairly | 
young. Dressed in white satin, open at the | 
neck, edged with lace. Necklace of large 
single pearls. Canvas cracked and mended ; 
wood worm-eaten ; no lettering. 

Portrait of a gentleman (pair with the 
above’, aged between forty and fifty. Dark 
eyes. Dark hair, curled, falling to shoulders. 
Three-quarter face to right. Point-lace tie ; 
lace ruffle. The sleeve, which is all that is 
clearly visible of the dress, appears to be 
buff overlaid with scarlet, the latter colour 
showing vividly in the cracks of the paint. 
There is no lettering. 

From an artistic point of view they are 


doubtless of little value, but from a genea- 
logical they may be of great interest. 
Kelly’s ‘ Hampshire’ gives no clue to the 
builders and original owners of Norman 
Court, merely stating that the house was 
restored by the late Mr. Thomas Baring. 
Its early history would doubtless be of 
interest to readers of ‘N. & Q.’ On the 
same authority we learn that the house 
stands on the borders of Hampshire and 
Wiltshire, in the parish of West Tytherley, 
through which runs the old Roman road 
from Winchester to Sarum. Along that road 
William the Conqueror rode over Teg down 
to the site of Norman Court, where, accord- 
ing to Hampshire tradition, he encamped 
in August, 1086. Mr. T. W. Shore, in his 
‘History of Hampshire’ (p. 104), says that 
the place is recorded in Domesday Book 
under the name of Chinges Camp, and that 
the Conqueror rode there to meet all the 
landholders of substance, who there swore 
oaths of allegiance to him, and hence the 
name Norman Court. F. H. SucKLING. 
Highwood, Romsey. 


“Prcceavi”: “I HAvE Srinpu.” — The 
following editorial note, which appears in 
the number for October of The East and the 
West, p. 467, deserves a place in ‘N. & Q.,” 
as it professes to give the origin of this 
historic pun :— 

“In the article in our last issue entitled ‘The 
Infiuence of Laymen on Missions’ the writer says : 
‘Readers of Indian history will remember the 
famous laconic message in which Sir Charles Napier 
announced to the ete his disobedience to 
orders, and its result in the occupation of Sindh: 
**Peccavi.”’ Mrs. C. Mackintosh writes to us te 


_ say that this message was never sent by Sir Charles. 
_ Napier, but was invented by her cousin Catherine 


Wentworth*, the translator of ‘ Lyra Germanica.’ 
Catherine Wentworth was then a young girl just 
out of the schoolroom, and was receiving lessons 
from Mr. Gaskell, to whom, after discussing with 


| him Sir Charles Napier’s conquest, she made the 


remark, ‘ “ Peccavi,” I have Sindh.’ On his sug- 


‘gestion the joke was sent to Punch, the editor of 


which sent her a cheque in acknowledgment.” 

I wonder if there is any record of this 
cheque in the account-books in Punch’s 
office. Mr. Spielmann in ‘The History of 
«“Punch,”’ writing about this admirable. 
‘Peccavi’ despatch,” knows nothing about 
Miss Catherine Winkworth as its author. 
The joke appears in Punch in the following 
brilliant couplet :— 

* Peccarvi ! I’ve Scinde,” said Lord Ellen so proud— 
Dalhousie, more modest, said “ Vori I’ve Oude !” 

Mr. Spielmann says that according to The 
Times this couplet was contended for by 


* Evidently a clerical error for “‘ Winkworth.” 
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‘both Punch and Thomas Hood, whose 
claims are not irreconcilable. The credit 
has also been claimed for Michael John 
Barry, who was regarded in his day as one 
of Jerrold’s peers in wit. 

From this it would appear that the 
authorship of the couplet is quite uncertain. 
But there is nothing in Mr. Spielmann’s 
remarks to contradict the categorical state- 
ment of Mrs. C. Mackintosh that Miss C. 
Winkworth sent up to Punch the joke 
*«* Peccavi,’ I have Sindh,” and that Mr. 
Punch acknowledged the same by a cheque. 

A. L. MayHEw. 

Oxford. 


DryDEN’s ‘ ALEXANDER’S Feast’: Two 
READINGS.—It is always perilous to judge 
an author’s treatment of minutie from 
reprints, but it is never unfair, and it is 
frequently both interesting and instructive 
to compare and contrast two or three of 
these on points that offer scope for the exer- 
cise of editorial preference or decision. If 
an author’s work were invariably presented 
as it is finally left by himself, there would 
be no possibility of divergence among thou- 
sands of reproductions; but for various 
reasons such exactness is not always illus- 
trated in practice. New sponsors are prone 
to step into the tracks of their predecessors, 
and to make their own stride when they are 
uncertain of the movement or when they 
feel there is a danger of stumbling. The 
presence of this personal element is often a 
disturbing factor, even when it affects 
punctuation only, as it does in the second 
stanza of ‘ Alexander’s Feast,’ here selected 
for consideration. The text of the Aldine 
edition of Dryden may be taken as a con- 
venient basis for comparison, especially as 
the editor states that it “‘ has been carefully 
collated with the earliest and best copies.” 
In this version the passage descriptive of 
Jove’s descent to Olympia stands thus :— 

A dragon’s fiery form belied the god : 
Sublime on radiant spires he rode, 

When he to fair Olympia press’d : 

And while he sought her snowy breast : 
Then, round her slender waist, &c. 

This may have been Dryden’s punctua- 
tion, although one feels that the third and 
fourth lines are more decisively parted than 
they need have been, and that a comma 
would have been a sufficient division between 
them. Still, the arrangement makes the 
meaning perfectly clear, which cannot be 
said for that presented in Mr. Humphry 
Ward’s ‘ English Poets.’ Here a semicolon 
stands at the end of the third line and a 


comma closes the fourth, which seriously 
dislocates the construction. In the popular 
edition of Palgrave’s ‘Golden Treasury,’ 
published in 1904, the second of the above 
lines is followed by no punctuation mark, 
while the two next in order are separated 
merely by commas, first from each other 
and then from that which begins the fresh 
part of the description. This produces a 
crowded huddling of effect, which is al- 
together unworthy of Dryden, and _ less 
pleasing than the stately precision secured 
by the Aldine editor. 

In the rattling culmination of the stanza 
the Aldine text and that of Mr. Humphry 
Ward coincide, their reading being as follows: 

With ravish’d ears 
The monarch hears, 
Assumes the god, 
Affects to nod, 
And seems to shake the spheres. 


One would have thought that this was per- 


fectly explicit and final, and that no alter- 


native could possibly offer itself for editorial 
consideration. In the edition of the 
‘Golden Treasury,’ however, to which refer- 
ence has just been made, a semicolon 
interrupts the rapid march at the end of 
the third line, while those that follow have 
no separating mark between them. The 
effect of this is to produce an unnecessary 
and awkward pause where the sense brooks 
no delay, and to give the impression that the 
two remaining clauses are hastily thrust 
forward together as an appendix or after- 
thought. oMAS BAYNE. 


Paris GarpeN.—As the later history of 
this manor is a subject of inquiry (ante, 
p. 167) the following notes, taken from a 
printed ‘ Abstract of Title,’ may be found 
useful. Reference should be made to some 
articles in 1 S. x., xi. 

In February, 1684/5, on the marriage of 
Thomas Burrow, of London, merchant, and 
Jane, daughter of Christopher Lethieullier, 
of London, merchant, a settlement was made 
of an estate which was late parcel of the 
demesne lands of the manor or lordship of 
Paris Garden, in the parish of St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark. In 1755 it was described as 
in that part of St. Saviour’s parish which is 
called the parish of Christ Church. Some of 
the houses were then or later known as 
‘“‘Burrow’s Buildings,’ a name which is 
found on maps of the late eighteenth century. 
Under the Act of 9 George III. part of the 
property was taken to make a road from 
Blackfriars Bridge to the turnpike across 
St. George’s Fields, and thence to the house 


TS ocr ce 
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“* Dog and Duck,” and to Newington Butts. 

The estate settled in 1685 included, inter 
alia, 9 acres of pasture, part used as a 
whiting ground, sometime occupied by 
William Sherlock, whitster; 4 acres of 
garden called Artichoke Ground ; and eleven 
newly built houses. Among the occupiers 
were Robert Body and Robert Jerman. 
Part of the property was near to the manor 
house of Paris Garden and at the entrance 
to it, and it was bounded by the way or 
passage leading to the manor house, and by 
the moat belonging to it. Other boundaries 
were the mill-stream, the Black Ditch, the 
lane leading to Richard Taverner’s garden, 
and the way or alley over Body’s Bridge 
(which bridge may also be found in the old 


maps). C. B. 
“Top THE CANDLE.” —I believe the 
phrase ‘“‘top the candle,” as meaning 


** snuff the candle,”’ is known in literature ; 
but it may be of interest to note that, in 
my very early days, before gas was em- 
ployed in workshops — at least in small 
country towns—it was always the duty of 
the youngest apprentice to act as ‘‘topper” 
—that is, to “top” each candle as it 
needed to be snuffed. R. RoBBIns. ., 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
tormation on family matters of only private interest 
10 affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


EnGuisH Literary ALMANACS.—I should 
de glad to learn where I could find a complete 
‘ist of the above, such as ‘ The Keepsake,’ 
‘Forget Me Not,’ &. A. J. BAaRNouw. 

The Hague. 


DeFunct Perriopicats.—Is there any 
publication that serves as an index to defunct 
periodicals, giving list of editors and periods 
of running ? Who was the editor of The 
Easy Chair, a good weekly of literary in- 
terest, published at 115, Fleet Street ? It 
van for twenty numbers, and ended on 
21 Jan, 1905, being then merged in London 
Opinion. T. Cann Hucues. 

Lancaster. 


West Lonpon Rivers.—I am engaged 
in a study of the West London rivers, 
extant and extinct, with a view of ascer- 
taining their influence upon the health of 
the districts through which they pass or 


passed. Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’, the above family. 


kindly refer me to books or records dealing 
with the effects of those rivers, in flood or 
in drought, upon diseases, endemic or 
epidemic, in the area lying between the 
western boundary of the City and the 
western boundary of the county ? 
S. D. CLIpPpINGDALE, M.D. 
36, Holland Park Avenue, W. 


ESSENTIALS, UNITY.”’—I have often 
wondered who was the author of that 
splendid dictum, until I came across it in a 
Latin form, and ascribed to a certain Dutch 
divine of the seventeenth century. I should 
like to know positively whether that dis- 
tinguished person can claim sole right of 
invention, or whether it dates back earlier 
still. M. L. R. 

5° i Worte’ gives the phrase ae ed., 
p. 461) “In necessariis unitas, in dubiis libertas, in 
omnibus autem caritas,” and says it appears in the 
form ‘‘Si nos servaremus in necessariis unitatem, 
in non necessariis libertatem, in utrisque chari- 
tatem, optimo certe loco essent res nostre ’ in the 
“Parenesis votiva pro Pace Ecclesie. Ad Theo- 
logos Augustanz Confessionis. Auctore Ruperto 
Meldenio Theologo.” This is dated between 1622 
and 1625. Of Meldenius, our authority adds, 
nothing else is known, and his saying has not been 
traced earlier. ] 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.—Can 
any one give me the reference for the follow- 
ing lines, attributed to Byron ? 

I would all men were free 

As well from kings as mobs, from you as me. 

Also for the following, I believe by Shelley ? 
Pinnacled dim in the intense inane. 
CAERLEON. 


I am anxious to track the source of the 


following :— 

These beauteous forms 
Through a long absence have not been to me 
As is a landscape to a blind man’s eye ; 
But oft, in lonely rooms, and ’mid the din 
Of towns and cities, I have owed to them 
In hours of weariness sensations sweet, 
Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart. 


W. G. Buarkizr Murpocu#. 


DIsSENTING PREACHERS IN THE OLD 
JewrRy.—I shall be much obliged if any of 
the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ can give me the 
names of any Scotsmen who were “ Dis- 
senting preachers” in the Old Jewry 
between 1765 and 1775. 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 


Scutty Famity or TrpPerary.—I should 
be obliged to some reader who would give 
me information about the origin, &c., of 
GENEALOGIST. 
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Hopson oF THE INDIAN Mutiny.—In an 
interesting article in The Daily Telegraph of 
20 September it is said that “* Hodson shot 
two sons of the King of Delhi.” On refer- 
ring to two well-known works I find they 
differ from each other. ‘Haydn’s Dic- 
tionary of Dates,’ 24th ed., p. 684, says :— 

“Assault of Delhi, the King captured, 21 Sept.; 
his son and grandson slain by Col. Hodson, 
22 Sept.” 

In ‘Selections from the Letters, Des- 
patches, and other State Papers preserved 
in the Military Department of the Govern- 
ment of India, 1857-58,’ edited by G. W. 
Forrest, vol. i., ‘ Delhi,’ p. 378 (from Major- 
General A. Wilson, commanding the Delhi 
Field Force, to the Adjutant - General of 
the Army, dated Delhi, 22 Sept., 1857), I 
read :— 

** Three of the Shahzadas who are known to have 
taken a prominent part in the atrocities attending 
the insurrection have been this day captured by 
Capt. Hodson and shot on the spot.” 

The Shahzadas were Mirza Moghal and 
Mirza Khair Sultan, sons of the King; and 
Mirza Abulbakr, grandson of the King. 

In the same volume, p. 480, Lieut. Nor- 
man’s narrative states :— 

“On the following day two of the King’s sons 
and a grandson, all deeply implicated in the atroci- 
ties committed in May, were also captured through 
Lieut. Hodson’s exertions. They were shot, and 
their bodies exposed for twenty-four hours in front 
of the Kotwali.” 

The same article in The Daily Telegraph 
says that ‘ Hodson shot them then and 
there with his own carbine.” This cannot 
be correct, for officers did not carry carbines. 
In a letter to the editor of The Daily Tele- 
graph Capt. Charles J. Griffiths, late 61st 
Regiment, writing from the United Service 
Club on 20 September, states :— 

“They were not shot witha carbine, but with a 
Colt’s revolver of six chambers. My regiment, the 
old 6lst, was at the time quartered at the Lahore 
Gate of the city. The three bodies were exposed, 
naked, on a stone slab, in front of the Kotwali, and 
there I saw them, remembering most distinctly two 
small bullet-wounds over each of the hearts.” 

After reading the above letter, I con- 
sulted two more works on the same subject, 
and found they did not agree with Capt. 
Griffiths or The Daily Telegraph corre- 
spondent, as the following extracts will 
show :— 

“Then, either thinking that his sowars might 
not obey him, or rejoicing in the work of carnage 
he took a carbine from one of his troopers, an 
deliberately, with his own hand, shot to death his 
unarmed and unresisting captives.”—‘ A History 
of the Sepoy War in India, 1857-1858,’ by John 
William Kaye, vol. iii. pp. 650-51. 


“Then, taking a carbine from the hands of a 
trooper, he shot dead his three unresisting captives.” 
— Tistory of the Indian Mutiny,’ by Col. G. B. 
Malleson, C.S.1., vol. ii. p. 80. 

Col. Malleson and Mr. Forrest also differ 
as to the place where the three were shot. 
Forrest’s ‘ Selections,’ vol. i. ‘ Delhi,’ p. 369 
(demi-official from W. Muir to J. W. Sherer, 
dated Agra, 27 Sept., 1857), states: ‘To- 
day the Princes Mirza Moghal, Abul- bakr, 
and Khair Sultan were brought in by 
Hodson from Humayon’s tomb, and shot 
at the Delhi Gate.” But in Malleson’s. 
‘History,’ vol. ii. p. 79, is the following: 
‘““He shoots them when within a mile of 
Delhi.”’ 

Perhaps some reader can kindly oblige 
with a correct account. 

ALFRED SyDNEY LEwIs. 

Library, Constitutional Club, W.C. 

(The difficulty of deciding between conflicting. 
accounts of the Indian Mutiny is notorious. The 
ofticial dispatches are most trustworthy. Officers. 
often write from memory some years afterwards, 
and their records cannot be relied upon in con- 
sequence. ] 


TYRONE PowER, THE AMERICAN ACTOR.— 
T am anxious to discover when this popular 
American comedian was in England, and 
where he acted. As he was lost in the wreck 
of the S.S. President in 1841, it must have 
been previous to that date. He is stated 
to have appeared with great success at 
Bristol and Norwich some time in the thirties. 
The lines attributed to him which were 
written in pencil on the walls of the ruined 
church of Petersburg, Virginia, in 1840, 
commencing, 
Thou art crumbling to the dust, old pile, 
Thou art hastening to thy fall, 
appeared in ‘ N. & Q.’ some years since. 
FREDERICK T. HIBGAME. 
[Many particulars of Power’s appearances in 
Se be found in the notice of him in the 


“Cur stick Hookep 1t.’’—So 
far as I had ever thought of this expression 
at all, I had assumed its origin to be nautical. 
The subjoined extract from a letter I have 
received from a parson relative in Devon- 
shire seems, however, worthy of a place in 
‘N. & Q.’ Perhaps some one may be able 
to supply the information asked for. 

“Last night during conversation the phrase 
‘cut his stick and went’ was used quite casually. 
Our host asked us if we knew the origin of the 
expression. We did not. So he related a story of 
how in his younger days he lived in a farm-house 
at Market Drayton (Shropshire?) along with a 
farmer, his wife, children, and two men. These 
men were hired, according to custom, for a year at 
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Michaelmas. They were a happy family, and as it 
drew near to Michaelmas again he had occasion to 
remark to the farmer that he hoped the two men 
would remain.on. The farmer 7 ied, ‘ Well, they 
have not cut their sticks yet.’ Then it transpired 
that the custom was (I believe, 7s) for a man to 
cut a new stick from the hedge and place it in the 
chimney corner if he means to leave at Michaelmas. 
That is their method of giving, as it were, legal 
notice of the termination of the agreement. If the 
stick is not cut and placed in position, the man 
remains on for another year without a word spoken. 

“ Our host also told us that this custom exists in 
a closely identical form in parts of India. This 
statement he wonld like corroborated, and the 
name of the custom supplied it possible.” 


Dovertas OWEN. 
uae explanations of ‘cut his stick” were 
offered at 9 S. ii. 326, 417; iii. 272, 434;' but the 
custom mentioned above was not among them. ] 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE: Key TO ‘ PHINEAS 
Frinn.’—I shall be indebted to any one who 
will furnish a key to the political characters 
who figure in ‘Phineas Finn, the Irish 
Member,’ first published in 1869. The 
following compose the Liberal Ministry :— 


Mr. Mildmay, Premier. 

Lord Weazeley, Lord Chancellor. 

Duke of St. Bungay, Lord President of the 
Council. 

Plantagenet Palliser (afterwards Duke of Om- 
nium), Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. Gresham, Foreign Secretary. 

Sir Harry Coldfoot, Home Secretary. 

Lord oe Colonial Secretary. 

Mr. Legge Vilson, “the hier of a peer, a 
great scholar, and a polished gentleman,” Secretary 
for War. 

Lord Plinlimmon, Secretary for India. 

Viscount Thrift, First Lord of the Admiralty. 

Sir Marmaduke Morecombe, Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster. 

Mr. Monk (the great Radical, spoken of in 
chap. ix. as member for ‘*The Pottery Hamlets,” 
and in chap. xx. as for West Bromwich), President 
of the rd of Trade. 

Earl of Brentford, Lord Privy Seal. 

In opposition are Mr. Daubeny and Lord 
De Terrier ; and apart from both Mr. Turn- 
bull, the idol of the mob. 

It does not seem difficult to identify some 
of the politicians of that day under a not 
very = disguise, but I should welcome a 
more exhaustive key than I am able to 
apply to the problem. W. B. H. 

{If Trollope had inserted photographs of real 
people, he would not have been Trollope. His 
charm is that he made them, and made them well. 
Mr. Monk is 7 as he is only “‘spoken of.” 
The Pallisers and Finn are great creations, but 
they are of Trollope’s making. ] 


vient la derniére ex- 
ression de la phrase suivante, tirée d’une 
rochure émanant d’une compagnie de 


chemin de fer suisse? ‘* L’été est, pour la 
montagne, la saison par excellence; c’est le 
temps des vacances, la période des ascen- 
sions et des longues varapées.” Est-ce du 
francais dit fédéral? Jusqu’ici je n’ai pu 
trouver le mot dans aucun dictionnaire 
frangais. Epwarp LatTHaM. 


WILLIAM WEARE, MURDERED BY THUR- 
TELL. — Some inconclusive correspondence 
will be found at 6 S. x. 226; xi. 468; xii. 74, 
136, 296 as to the authorship of the lines 
(said to be greatly admired by Sir Walter 
Scott) 

They cut his throat from ear to ear, 

His brains they battered in ; 

His name was Mr. William Weare, 

And dwelt in Lyon’s Inn. 
Thackeray and Maginn were both mentioned 
as possible authors, but Scott attributed the 
lines to Theodore Hook. Locker-Lampson, 
however, in ‘My Confidences,’ mentions 
J. W. Croker as the author. So far as dates 
go, this would fit. Croker was born in 1780, 
and died in 1857, and the murder was in 
1823. Can any one supply confirmation of 
Mr. Locker-Lampson’s statement ? Croker 
was never mentioned when the question was 
discussed in ‘N. & Q.’ 

WILLoUGHBY Maycock. 


‘““NARROW BETWEEN THE SHOULDERS.” — 
The following passage occurs in ‘ Utopia’: 

‘‘Hic tam tetricus est ut non admittat iocos, hic 
tam insulsus ut non ferat sales.” 

Burnet translates it :— 

‘Some are so sour that they can allow no jests, 
and others so dull that they can endure nothing 
that is sharp.” 

Robinson translates it :— 

One is so sour, so crabbed, and so unpleasant 


that he can away with no mirth nor sport ; another 
is so narrow between the shoulders that he can bear 


no jests nor taunts.” 

Are there other instances of “ narrow 

between the shoulders” being similarly 

used ? Davin SALmMon. 
Swansea. 


“WITH FULL swWINGE.”—At what date 
did the expression ‘“‘ with ful swinge’’ come 
into vogue? In “ A Treatise on John 8, 36. 
....By George Downame, Doctor of Diuini- 
tie,’ London, 1609, one finds on p. 51, 
“that it raigne no more with ful swinge and 
authoritie in vs,” and on p. 53 “with full 
swinge and consent of will.’”’ In the same 
book “ vnperfect ’’ occurs on pp. 34 and 95; 
and on p. 77, “ that we are neuer cast into 
such an exigent, betweene two sinnes not yet 
committed.” E. 8. Dopeson. 
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ARCHBISHOP BLACKBURN.—I am anxious 
for information on the subject of Arch- 
bishop Blackburn, of York, circa Charles IT. 
What was his Christian name ? Who were 
his parents ? To which branch of the family 
did he belong ? And whom did he marry ? 

His son, Henry Blackburne, of Carricke- 
nagh —now Rockville, co. Roscommon— 
was an Archdeacon (of what diocese ?). 
This Henry had an only child and heiress, 
Susanna, who, marrying Owen Lloyd in 
1740, brought Rockville into that family, 
where it has remained till the present day. 

KATHLEEN WARD. 

Castle Ward, Downpatrick. 


Puace-NAMEs IN Map.—In an old 
map (1637) of Richmond Park some flat 
ground between Beverley Brook and Robin 
Hood Gate is lettered in old English “ dun- 
dage groundes.”’ Can any one explain what 
were “‘ dundage grounds”’? Is “ dundage ” 
the same as the “ dunnage ” of the ‘ Oxford 
Dictionary ’ ? 

In the same map the site of the present 
steep Broomfield Hill is marked ‘ The 
Great Sleyte.”” Nowadays the flat surface 
south of the Pen Ponds is termed the Pond 
Slade. Is there any connexion between 
«sleyte’’ and this word “ slade ” ? 

A. B. 


Brass As A SvuRNAME.—What is the 
meaning of the name Brass? There are a 
few families of this name in Orkney, but in 
one of them, at least, the tradition is that 
their progenitor was a French sailor wrecked 
on the coast of Sandwick four or five gene- 
rations ago. Is the name common in any 
part of France? ALex. Russet, M.A. 

Stromness, Orkney. 


WEsTMINSTER SancTuary.—I shall be 
glad of any information as to the real extent 
of the Sanctuary at Westminster. I pre- 
sume that there was nothing to the east, 
and very little to the south, of the Abbey 
precincts, and that it was only towards the 
west and north that the liberties extended. 
Was the whole or any portion of the district 
known as the Almonry included in it? and 
did the liberties of the Sanctuary take in 
any portion of the old King Street area 
towards Whitehall? Is there any easily 
accessible work bearing upon this subject ? 
I find it hardly mentioned—at least so far 
as the topographical aspect is concerned—- 
in many of the ordinary works of reference 
I have been able to see. 


é A. W. Cooper. 
230, Navarino Mansions, Dalston Rise, N.E. 


Replies. 
FLEET STREET, No. 7. 
(10 S. viii. 248.) 


RIcHARD TOTTEL, at the sign of the Hand 
and Star, appears to have been the earliest 
settler on this spot—so early, indeed, as 
1553, the year in which he published his 
first production (I think it was his first), 
‘Natura Breuium,’ octavo. Dick’s Coffee- 
House was wholly or in part his original 

rinting office. He was law printer to 
Sawer VI. and Queens Mary and Eliza- 
beth: ‘the premises,’ says Timbs, were 
attached to No. 7, Fleet Street, where 
Tottel lived, and published the law and 
other works that he printed ”’ (‘ Curiosities 
of London,’ 1868, p. 264). No. 7 was subse- 
quently occupied by Jaggard. There Tottel 
published the ‘ Dialogue of Comfort,’ by Sir 
Thomas More, in 1553, and Lydgate’s ‘ Lyfe 
of our Ladye’ in 1554. In 1557, as one 
learns from the colophon, Tottel’s celebrated 
poetical ‘ Miscellany,’ was printed here ; and 
*Ciceroes Dueties’ (translated by N. Gri- 
maldi) in 1568. Tottel had licences for 
printing all manner of books relating to 
the common law ; but in a list of 78 of his 
productions to be found in J. Johnson’s 
* Typographia,’ 1824, vol. i. pp. 563-4, his law 
publications are only about half that number. 

Tottel’s device is probably a representa- 
tion of his sign. It is placed under an arch 
supported by columns ornamented in the 
Etruscan style. On each side of the circle 
is a scroll containing between them the words 
“Cum Priui....legio,” and beneath is a 
shield bearing a very intricate monogram, 
with hills and flowers in the background. 
On a tablet which occupies the whole 
breadth of the cut is engraven along the 
bottom ‘ Richard Tottell ’’ in large Roman 
capitals. 

Tottel and his son reigned at the Hand and 
Star from 1553 to 1594. Apparently their 
last dated production was Grassi’s ‘ Arte of 
Defence,’ quarto, 1594. In that year Charles 
Yetsweirt, bookseller, and afterwards his 
widow Jane Yetsweirt, had a press here. 
Charles was the son of Nicasius Yetsweirt, 
and was French Secretary and Clerk of the 
Signet to Queen Elizabeth. He had a patent 
granted him, for thirty years to come, for 
printing all books concerning the laws. He 
continued in the law-printer’s business for 
one year only, 1594, when his widow carried 
on the business, but not without opposition 
from the Stationers’ Company, which occa- 
sioned her to complain to the Lord Keeper 
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and Lord Treasurer ; but it does not appear 
what redress she had. She could have had 
little success, however, for she continued in 
business but two years (Johnson’s ‘ Typo- 
graphia’). Mr. F. G. Hilton Price, in his 
* Signs of Fleet Street ’ in the Archeol. Journ. 
Dec., 1895, says that Joel Stephens, law 
stationer, was here from 1730 to 1741. 
This would make Stephens’s residence in 
the reign of George II., but Wheatley in his 
‘London’ says that it was in that of George I. 
Probably it was in both. 

Messrs. Butterworth possess (or did 
possess before leaving) all the leases and 
documents from the time of the early 
printer Tottel down to their own. 

The Hand and Star also adorned the 
title-pages of books printed by Felix Kyng- 
ston (Bagford Title-Pages). 

Mr. Wheatley says that Mr. Joseph 
Butterworth, afterwards M.P. for Coventry 
and for Dover, came to 43, Fleet Street, in 
1780, and established there the first central 
jaw-publishing business, and that besides 
being an eminent publisher, Butterworth 
was a foremost philanthropist and religious 
leader. It was in his house, 43, Fleet Street, 
that the British and Foreign Bible Society was 
founded in 1804 (‘London Past and Present’). 
Messrs. Butterworth were at No. 7 from 1818 
until 1898. J. MacMIcHaAkL. 

29, Tooting Bec Gardens, Streatham, 8.W. 


Mr. AtEck ABRAHAMS is well within the 


limit when he states that this old house has | 
been occupied by persons in the book- | 
selling trade for 200 years. It has, in fact, | 
been so occupied for over 350 years! This_ 
house was formerly known by the sign of | 
the Hand and Star, situated between the. 
two Temple gates. The first mention of it 
is in 1553, when Richard Tottell or Tothill, a | 
printer, was here ; in 1578 he was Master of | 
the Stationers’ Company, and resided here 
from 1553 to 1597. In 1594 Charles 
Yetsweirt, bookseller and printer, and after- 
wards the widow Jane Yetsweirt, had a 

ress here. 1594-1612, John Jaggard also 

ad a printing press here. 1660, Gabryell 
Bradle, a stationer, was here; 1691-4, 
Thomas Bever, a bookseller and stationer. 
In 1710 we find the name of Mr. Plaistow ; 
1730-1741, Joel Stephens, law stationer. 
The next mention I have note of is 1818, 
when the Butterworths, law  stationers, 
came here, and continued until recently, 
followed by Messrs. Clowes. 

F. G. Hitron PRICE. 


Probably the sho 


property No. 7, Fleet 
Street, has sustain : 


the most constant and 


singular adherence to literature it is possible 
to conceive, and it is therefore a thousand 
pities its business nature is changing. For 
about four centuries its active association 
with printing, publishing, and bookselling 
has scarcely been broken. 

Early in the sixteenth century it was 
occupied by Henry Smith, stationer and 
printer of law books, “‘ at the signe of the 
Trinity ’’ (see Mr. Gordon Duff’s ‘ West- 
minster and London Printers,’ 1906, p. 176). 
There is more than a suspicion that before 
this it was the head-quarters of Robert 
Redman or Rudeman. Smith was his 
son-in-law and executor. 

Succeeding Smith came Richard Tottel, 
who altered the sign to that of the ‘‘ Hande 
and Starre.”’ From here in 1557 was issued 
the famous first English anthology, ‘ Tottell’s 
Miscellany.’ Tottel developed an extensive 
business between 1553 and his death in 
1594. In that year he was succeeded as 
owner by his former apprentice, John 
Jaggard, who retained the same sign. 
Upon his death from the plague some thirty 
years later the business was conducted by 
his widow Elizabeth Jaggard, with the aid 
of his young son. 

Space forbids more than to add that (as 
your correspondent shows) the shop has 
remained faithful to its great traditions for 
the last two hundred years, finishing up 
with names so familiar as Butterworth and 
Clowes. Throughout its long history the 
business there successively conducted has 
shown a devoted sympathy to law and legal 
literature. 

The County Council would do well to 
affix an historical tablet to the building. 

Wa. JAGGARD. 


PALGRAVE’s ‘GOLDEN TrEAsuRY’ (10 S. 
viii. 147, 236).—I should be glad to 
qualify what I said in my note at the first 


‘reference. It cannot be easy for the pub- 


lishers to consider any additions to the 
original volume of ‘ The Golden Treasury of 
Songs and Lyrics,’ seeing that a ‘Second 
Series’ is devoted to the perfecting of the 
idea of the book. This ‘ Second Series,’ be 
it said, is, like the first by the same dis- 
tinguished editor, a shining example of 
breadth of opinion, delicacy of insight, and 
(intrinsically) sureness of critical judgment. 

While dealing with this subject, I would 
draw attention to a point of some biblio- 
graphical interest with regard to the text of 
Rossetti’s ‘ The Blessed Damozel.’ The text 
given in the ‘Second Series’ of Palgrave’s 
work differs considerably from that in the 
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recent edition of ‘The Golden Treasury ’ sent 
out by the Oxford University Press. Which 
of them has Rossetti’s final imprimatur ? Is 
the second text the effect of later altera- 
tions by the poet? If this conjecture be 
correct, the result would seem a noteworthy 
instance of excessive revision. Two stanzas 
from each text may be quoted. I designate 
Palgrave’s text I., the Oxford University 
Press, II. Of the first stanza there are 
these two versions :-— 


The blesséd damozel lean’d out 
From the gold bar of Heaven ; 
Her eyes were deeper than the depth 
Of waters still’d at even ; 
She had three lilies in her hand, 
And the stars in her hair were seven. 


II. 

The blessed Damozel leaned out 

From the gold bar of Heaven : 

Her blue grave eyes were deeper much 

Than a deep water, even. 

She had three lilies in her hand, 

And the stars in her hair were seven. 
- The two versions of the ninth stanza are 
as follows :— 


I. 
And still she bow'd herself and stoop’d 
Out of the circling charm ; 
Until her bosom must have made 
The bar she lean’d on warm, 
And the lilies lay as if asleep 
Along her bended arm. 


II. 
And still she bowed herself and stooped 
Into the vast waste calm ; 
Till her bosom’s pressure must have made 
The bar she leaned on warm, 
And the lilies lay as if asleep 
Along the bended arm. 

There are not a few other variations in 
the texts, as (Palgrave’s reading is quoted 
first) “rampart”? and “terrace,” ‘fix’d 
place’’ and “ fixt lull,” “level flight”? and 
“level lapse,’ &c. Each editor must have 
worked from a different copy. The history 
of the divergences would be worth learning. 

W. 


_ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN IN 1349 (10 S. 
viii. 210).—There were two Archbishops of 
Dublin in this year. Henry Marleborough in 
his ‘ Chronicle ’ (a continuation of Dr. Mery- 
dith Hanmer’s ‘ Chronicle of Ireland’) says: 

1317. ‘‘And Alexander _Bignor was_consecrated 
Archbishop of Dublin. (He was made Lord Justice 
the following year.) ” 

1349. ‘‘ Deceased Alexander Bignor upon the 14th 
of July, and the same yeere was John de Saint 
Paule consecrated Archbishop of Dublin.” 

1362. “Deceased John de Saint. Paule, Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, on the fift |sic) day before the 


Ides of September.” 
J. H. Murray. 


John de St. Paul (1295 2?—1362) was Arch- 
bishop of Dublin from 1349 to 1362, the date 
of his death. He was advanced by a papal 

rovision in 1349 to the archbishopric, 

aving previously been a canon of the see. 

See ‘D.N.B.,’ vol. 1. p. 173. ' 
Francis G. 


On 14 July, 1349, Alexander de Bicknor, 
having governed the see of Dublin for 
almost thirty-two years, died. As his suc- 
cessor, John de St. Paul, Prebendary of 
Donnington in the Cathedral of York, was 
not appointed until 1350, there must have 
been an “ interregnum”’ of several months ; 
but De Bicknor, who in 1320 established a 
university in St. Patrick’s Church, was un- 
doubtedly Archbishop of Dublin at the time 
in question. This prelate had a short way 
with mendicants. See ‘Memoirs of the 
Archbishops of Dublin,’ by John Dalton, 
M.R.I.A., Dublin, 1838, pp. 133-4. 

J. Hotpen 

[Mr. J. S. Crong, Mr. W. D. Macray, and Mr. 
J. B. Watxewricut also thanked for replies. ] 


ApBEyY’’: ABBAYE,” A Swiss CLUB 
(10 viii. 148, 257).—Some_informa- 
tion regarding “‘ L’Abbaye des Echarpes- 
Blanches ”’ is given in a paper at 98. vi. 141, 
under the heading ‘A Swiss Rifle Club.” 
I have not met with the word -“ abbey ”’ 
in the sense of a club elsewhere than in 
Switzerland, and especially in French 
Switzerland. The ‘ Hell-Fire Club’ was 
certainly founded by Dashwood, Wilkes, 
and the rascally crew who aped the monks 
of Medmenham Abbey ; but this was a ver 
different kind of society from those in whic 
the patriotic and continent Swiss show an 
example to other nations. 

W. F. PRIDEAUX. 


GEORGE Fitzroy, DUKE oF NORTHUMBER- 
LAND, AND HIS DucHEss (10 S. viii. 289).— 
According to ‘Regum Pariumque Magne 
Britanniz Historia Genealogica,’ by Jacobus 
Wilhelmus Im-Hoff, Norimberge, 1690, 
he married Catharine, daughter of Robert 
Wheatley of Brecknall, who had 
before married Thomas Lucy of Cherlcote, 
Warwickshire, Esq. See the appendix 
(dated 1691) ‘‘ ad partem priorem.” 

See also Granger’s ‘ Biographical History,’ 
5th ed., 1824, vol. iv. p. 162, where the 
town names are Bracknol and Charlecote, 
and 1685 is given as the date of the marriage 
of the Duke. 

In the above ‘Historia Genealogica,’ 
Table XIII. (the natural children of Charles 
II. and James II.), in the main part of the 
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book, the entry concerning the marriage of 
the Duke is ‘‘ N. de Lucy, Capitanei f. 1686.” 
The appendix corrects this. Perhaps the 
date is correct. RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


“Srake”’ iv (10 S. viii. 270).— 
No one with any knowledge of racing would 
speak of the ‘‘ Derby Stake,” or any other. 
“Stakes ’’ is the word=sweepstakes: the 
stake is the entrance subscription for each 
horse nominated. This is the usual announce- 
ment: ‘ The Stakes, a Sweepstakes of 
sovs. each, sovs. forfeit, with 
- SOVS. added, for, &c. ; second horse to 
receive sovs., and third to save his 
stake.”’ 


UmBeErR Brrp (10 S. viii. 230).—H. P. L. 

refers under this heading to the reading 

Hangen und bangen 

In schwebender Pein, 
in Clirchen’s song from Goethe’s ‘ Egmont,’ 
as incorrect. That excellent authority 
‘Gefliigelte Worte’ notes that Langen, 
which Goethe, I believe, wrote, is often 
changed into Hangen in Germany, because 
langen does not usually mean “to long.” 
The interesting thing is that in the authority 
cited above it is suggested that Beethoven 
may have been responsible for the emenda- 
tion. HIPPOCcLIDES. 


Motto: ‘‘IN Gop 1s atn”’ (10 S. viii. 
270).—There is an illustrated article by 
Mr. J. T. Fowler, F.S.A., in Smith’s ‘ Old 
Yorkshire,’ vol. iii., New Series, entitled 
‘On a Bell Inscription at Rylstone, York- 
shire,’ from which it appears that the correct 
reading of the motto on the Rylstone church 
bell is ‘‘In God is all,’ and not, as was 
supposed by the Rev. Wm. Carr, B.D., 
incumbent of Bolton Abbey, ‘God us 
ayde.”’ This mistake Wordsworth, at the 
time the guest of Dr. Carr, perpetuated in 
his ‘White Doe of Rylstone.’ Mr. Fowler 
alludes to the bell at Crofton, and knew of 
no other examples. Of course the allusion 
is to St. Luke i. 37, not St. John. 

I may mention that the Vernon-Wentworth 
family motto is ‘‘ En Dieu est tout.” 

A. H. ARKLE. 


Much has been written in ‘ N. & Q.’ about 
this motto; see especially 4 S. ii. 515; 
7 S. iii, 118. “In God is all’? may be 
found in ‘ Prince Arthur,’ ed. 1816, ii. 37. 

W. €. B. 


I was the discoverer of the inscription at 
Crofton, which, like many others of my 
finding, has since passed into bell literature. 


I did not know that it included what is now 


the Saltoun motto, but was at once struck. 


by its likeness to St. Luke (not St. John) 
i. 37. I do not think that we need expect 
to find it in any medieval prayer or hymn ; 
certainly not in a breviary, which was always. 
in Latin. I should rather suppose it to be 
a rime or jingle made for the bell inscription. 
In this case, as in most, it is impossible to 
date the bell, as the same founders’ marks. 
and letters went on from generation to 
generation in the same “ plant.” 
J. 
Winterton, Doncaster. 


“Tar Common Haneman”’ (10 8. viii. 
244, 335).—Marvel’s adventures, to which 
I referred last week, were very far from 
being at an end, and he was again in serious. 
trouble the next year, and this time with 
extremely unpleasant personal results. In 
** Mist’s ’’ for 26 Sept., 1719, it was recorded 
that 
“on Saturday Night last Robert [sic] Marvel, the 
late Hangman (who beheaded the Earls of Derwent- 
water and Kenmure on Tower-Hill, and who was 
arrested in going to Tyburn with three Male- 
factors, who by that Means were brought back and 
not executed, and for which he was turned out of 
his Office), was committed to Newgate for Thieving 
ard being unruly, was put into the Condemnd 


** Applebee’s ’’ of the same date gave the 
following version of the occurrence :— 


** Last Saturday, William Marvel, late Hangman, 
who executed the Lords Derwentwater and Ken- 
mure, and others, for being concern’d in the late 
Rebellion, was committed to Newgate, by Sir 
William Withers, for privately stealing 10 Silk 
Handkerchiefs, out of the Shop of Nathaniel 
Simm’s in Coleman-Street.” 

On 16 October The Daily Post reported 
that 


‘“‘ yesterday, Marvell, the late Hangman, who be- 
headed the Lords upon Tower-Hill, was try’d upon: 
an Indictment for Thieving, and found Guilty > 
*tis said, he will be transported.” 


But ‘‘ Applebee’s’’ of the following day 
stated that 


“on Wednesday last the Sessions began at the Old- 
Bayly, where Seven Persons receiv’d Seutence of 
Death, viz. Five Men and Two Women; among. 
whom was Constable for the Highway, Marvel, 


formerly Hangman.” 

The former journal, however, was correct 
in its anticipation, “‘ Mist’s’ of 24 October 
baldly mentioning that 
‘‘ yesterday Morning a Cargo of about 80 Malefac- 


tors, Men and Women, amongst them Richard [sic} 


Marvel, the late Hangman, were shipped in_the 
eer order to be transported co the West 
ndies.” 


| 
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Applebee’s,” however, furnished the 
following far more characteristic story :— 


“Yesterday Morning, between five and six of 
the Clock, ninety one Malefactors were convey’d 
from Newgate to Black-Fryers Stairs, in order to 
be sent down to Woolwich, and from thence to be 
transported to one of his Majesty’s Plantations ; 
among them were John [sic] Marvel, formerly 
Hangman, who beheaded the late Earl of Derwent- 
water and the Lord Kenmure, on Tower Hill: He 
us’d many Arguments to avoid going beyond Sea ; 
and ins of which, heartily desir’d that any 
‘Corporal Punishment might be inflicted upon him 
tho’ he was to be Whipt a Mile together, he would 
willingly and thankfully submit to it. However, 
tho’ his Request was not fully answer’d, as to his 
earnest Desire of being whip’d at home yet in some 
Measure, it was granted, at his going abroad, for 
they whipt him away on rd among the rest of 
his Brethren in Iniquity.” 


Marvel’s subsequent reinstatement in his 
gruesome office has yet to be traced. 
ALFRED F. ROBBINS. 


Lycu Gates (10 S. viii. 268).—The follow- 
ing notes may be of service to ULsTER :— 


Barking, Essex.—Chamber over the gate serves 
the ——- of a lich gate. This used to be called 
the Chapel of the Holy Rood. 

Beckenham, Kent. 

Beckingham in Lincolnshire (very fine specimen 
of ancient English woodwork). 

Bromsgrove in Worcestershire. 

Buckingham, W. Lincolnshire. 

Berry Narbor, N. Devon.—An ancient lich gate. 

Birstall, Yorkshire (W. Riding).—The lich gate 
here is not used by ordinary churchgoers, but there 
is a proper gate by the side of it. 

Bray, Berkshire. 

Burnsall, Yorkshire. 

Burnside, Westmoreland. 

Canterbury, St. Martin’s Church. 

‘Chiselhurst, Kent. 

Clifton (modern), Oxfordshire. 

Cold Ashby, Northamptonshire, erected about 1882. 

Compton, Berkshire. 

Garsington, Oxfordshire.— See illustration in 
J. H. Parker’s ‘Concise Glossary of Terms in 
Gothic Architecture,’ 1866, p. 140. 

Painswick, Gloucestershire. — This bears the 
inscription “Built of the old Belfry Timbers, 
MDCCCCI-II.” ; and itis recorded on one of the panels 
that the structure was Built at the charges of Mrs. 
Frances Sarah Williams, 1901. Set to music over 
the entrance are the words, ‘ Rejoice in the Lord 
alway, and again I say, Rejoice.” 

Pulborough, Sussex. 

Rostherne, N. Cheshire. 

Stanley St. Leonard’s, Gloucestershire. 

Tavistock, Devonshire.—On each side of this lich 
gate is a small room with seats and table, apparently 
provided as refreshment places for the funeral 
attendants. 

Troutbeck, Westmoreland. 

Whippenham, I. of Wight.—An open timber lich 
gate, of E. Indian teak, stands at the entrance to 
the churchyard; see illustration in The Church 
Builder, p. 6 (1863). 

Wickham (West), Kent. 

Worth, Sussex. 


Wymeswold (?in Leicestershire).—Modern, but 
some of the material was taken from the church 
when the latter was restored in the last century. 

Yealmpton, South Devon.—Modern. 

There are two articles on Lich-gates in The 
Church Builder for 1862. 

J. HotpEN MacMIcHaEL. 

29, Tooting Bec Gardens, Streatham. ; 

There is no volume devoted to this subject. 
A lych gate, reputed to be the oldest in 
England, may be seen at the approach to the 
Saxon church at Worth (Surrey). Another 
is at Hartfield, Sussex. Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 

GeEoRGE I.: THE NIGHTINGALE AND 
DeatH (10 S. vii. 409 ; viii. 57, 192).—The 
following passage from Euripides may serve 
as a pendant to the Rev. J. PickrorpD’s 
quotation from Sophocles :— 

trav évavdAciors devdpoxduors 

povocia Kai évifoveav avaBoarw, 

tav doortatay pedwdov 

anddva Saxpvdecoay, 

2X0’ bia Covbav yevdwv 

Oprvors épois Evvepyos, 

“EXévas 

‘Helena,’ 1107. 

This has been thus Englished by Joseph 
Anstice :— 

Sad bird, whose tuneful haunts are made 

Beneath the deepest covert’s shade, 

Where shrubs their tresses weaves above 

The sweetest minstrel of the grove : 

Sad, tearful nightingale, whose note, 

Thick-warbled, swells thy dusky throat ; 

Come, thy melodious dirges pour, 

And Helen’s griefs with me deplore ; 

The captive maids, the woes of Troy, 

May well thy plaintive song employ. 

Milton, who had the temperament of a 

Greek, naturally adopted the Greek view :— 
Where the love-lorn nightingale 
Nightly to thee her sad song mourneth well. 
*Comus,’ 234. 
And Shakespeare, who was certainly not 
a Greek, felt himself forced to swim wit 
the tide :— 
Here can I sit alone, unseen of any, 
And to the nightingale’s complaining notes 
Tune my distresses, and record my woes. | 
‘Two Gent. of Verona,’ V. iv. 

It would be interesting to know if any 
traditions bearing on the melancholy of the 
nightingale existed in Warwickshire or other 
parts of England. Chaucer considered the 
nightingale a blithe singer. 

W. F. Pripeavx. 

AMERICAN MAGAZINE CONDUCTED BY 
Facrory Workers (10 8. vii. 469).—The 
Lowell Offering was reprinted by Charles 
Knight about 1844 under the title ‘Mind 
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amongst the Spindles,’ and it formed No. 2 
of his series of ‘‘ Weekly Volumes.’ The 
book is thus described in a list of works 
issued by Charles Knight bound up with a 
later volume 

‘**Mind amongst the Spindles’ : a selection from 
The Lowell Offering. With introduction by Charles 
Knight. ‘We believe that great good may be 
effected by a knowledge diffused in every building 
throughout the land where there is a mule or a 
loom, of what the factory girls of Lowell have 
done to exhibit the cheering influences of ‘‘ Mind 
amongst the Spindles.”—C. Knight.’ 

It is more than fifty years since I read the 
‘book, but I always firmly believed that it was 
the genuine production of factory operatives, 
and I have no doubt that my belief rested 
upon the authority of Charles Knight. 

RK. 8. P. 


“SUCK-BOTTLE”’: ‘‘ FEEDING-BOTTLE ”’ 
(10 S. viii. 190, 256).—The glass ‘‘ baby- 
bottle’ described by V.H.I.L.1.C.I.V. and 
Sr. SwITHIN was the successor of an earthen- 
ware vessel of similar shape and construction, 
which, if I remember rightly, was known as 
‘the ‘‘ pap-boat ’’ among Yorkshire nurses. 

F. JARRATT. 


Latham’s ‘ Dictionary’ under ‘ Sucking- 
bottle’ gives a quotation from Locke. 
JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Babies’ bottles are sometimes of earthen- 
ware. I was lately in a country house 
where two or three are preserved as old- 
time relics. I imagine that they are fifty 
or sixty years old, but they may be older. 
They are flattened, and taper towards each 
end. The filling hole is at the top, I think. 
A nephew of mine, whose powers of suction 
Tival those of Mr. Weller, takes his milk 
from one of more modern form, which is 
filled at what I may term the “tail,” 
present-day hygienic science demanding 
that babies’ bottles should be cleansed by 
pouring a strong current of water through 
them. L. E. E. K. 


“THE WorLD TURNED UpsiDE Down” 
(10 S. viii. 290).—This was in allusion to the 
Antipodes, and was a sign probably put up 
originally by an Australian. When Chris- 
topher Brown wrote his ‘ Tavern Anecdotes,’ 
1825, the sign was “ observable,” he says, 
“on the road to Greenwich. It is a repre- 
‘sentation of the globe, with a man walking 
on the lower part’”’ (see p. 54). There is 
‘still—or was, so late as 1896—a tavern 
called “The Australian ’’ in Milner Street 
(No. 29), Chelsea ; while in another instance 
I have met with ‘‘ The Kangaroo.” 


Another curious ‘ World”’ sign, besides 
the ‘“World’s End” and the “ Hercules 
Pillars,’ was the ‘Help me _ through 
the World,’ known also as “The 
Struggler,’” an instance of which occurred 
on the sign of a public-house in White 
Hart Yard. Which White Hart Yard my 
notes fail to record, but in the window 
was depicted a man struggling through 
the terrestrial globe with the legend 
beneath, ‘‘ Pray help me through the 
World,” which recalls the inscription beneath 
the sign of a house where porter was sold, 
the sign being Britannia, with the legend 
beneath ‘* Pray Sup-port(h)er.” 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHakE.. 


A good account of this public-house sign, 
with its Dutch analogue ‘‘De Verkeerde 
Wereld,”’ is to be found in Larwood and 
Hotten’s ‘ History of Signboards.’ 

8S. D. CLIPPINGDALE. 


TOTTENHAM CHURCHYARD, MIDDLESEX 
{10 8. viii. 247).—There must have been 
many Alavoine interments at Tottenham. 
The very first members of this particular 
family in England (for others of the name are 
found at Canterbury and elsewhere) were 
buried there. These were the brothers 
Samuel and Daniel Alavoine, who had be- 
longed to St. Quentin, or it may be to Pont- 
ruel, in Picardy. Daniel died in 1727, but 
Samuel survived till 1746, dying (a typical 
instance of Huguenot longevity) at the age of 
95. They were silk weavers, and flourished 
in the days when the Spitalfields industry 
was prosperous and profitable, and they both 
left large families; but nevertheless their 
descendants are, to the best of my belief, 
extinct in the male line. 

Of the De la Haizes there were four 
brothers, Moses, Thomas, Peter, and Charles, 
all, I believe, buried at Tottenham. Moses 
(d. 1748) married a daughter of the above 
Daniel Alavoine, and Philip De la Haize— 
who, as appears from the monument now so 
sadly ruined, claimed for arms, Or, a saltire 
engrailed gules between three ermine spots, 
on a chief gules three escallops—was their 
son. He died at Tottenham, 20 Nov., 1769, 
aged 61. His will (P.C.C. 374 Bogg), in 
which he desires a new ledger to be placed on 
the family tombstone, is an instructive and 
interesting one for the student of Huguenot 
family history, as, apart from the important 
legacies, the list of beneficiaries is of unusual 
length, and many names are given in con- 
nexion with a large distribution of guinea 


rings. 
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In regard to the name of Buckworth, a 

eat-granddaughter of Samuel Alavoine’s, 

ary Magdalen Russell, married Thomas 
Buckworth of Finsbury Square, and died, 
leaving issue, in 1847, at the good age of 89. 
She, having been brought up by her two 
maiden aunts who lived at Tottenham— 
Anne Alavoine, who died in 1810, aged 79 
and Esther Alavoine, who died in 1800, aged 
64—may also have been buried there. But 
the husband, Thomas Buckworth, who died 
25 April, 1803, aged 48, was interred at 
St. Olave’s, Jewry. H. W. 


It may be some consolation to W. C. J. to 
know that a great number of the M.I. have 
been copied, including the large vaults, 
armorial ledgers, &c. The shield on the 
vault referring to Delahaize, Alavoine, and 
Buckworth refers to the first name, and is to 
be found in Papworth’s ‘ Dictionary.’ 

J. G. 


The inscription and arms on the tomb of 
Philip Delahaize, 1769, are given in F. T. 
Cansick’s ‘ Epitaphs of Middlesex,’ iii. 68 
(1875). Mr. Cansick’s intention was excel- 
lent, but his execution lamentable. 

Wis 


The concluding scene of Walton’s ‘ Com- 
plete Angler,’ published originally in 1653, 
is laid at Tottenham High Cross. I have a 
nice copy of that celebrated work, published 
by John Major, Fleet Street, 1824. It is 
embellished with copperplate and wood- 
cut engravings, the latter remarkably well 
executed. 

As a tail-piece to chap. xxi., p. 262, is a 
small woodcut thus described in a note on 
p. xliii. :— 

“Exterior view of Tottenham Church, and 
Monuments, including the Mausoleum of the Cole- 
rane Family: from an Original Drawing made on 
the spot by John Capes, Esq., of Walworth. Copied 
and Engraved by H. White.” 

The church appears as an antique struc- 
ture of considerable size, and in the church- 
yard are many gravestones, some sinking into 
the ground, and a large circular buildin, 
which is, I suppose, the mausoleum allude 
to, somewhat resembling that of Sir George 
Mackenzie in the Old Greyfriars’ Churchyard 
at Edinburgh. What the connexion of the 
Coleraine family was with Tottenham I 
cannot say, but in the reign of Charles I. a 
peerage with this title was conferred on one 


belief in the Middle Ages. 


of the Hare family. Several slabs covering | 
their remains may be seen within the altar- | 
rails of the parish church of Docking, Nor- 
folk, so polished with blacklead as to make | 


the footing unsafe. Coleraine was a title 

borne by several families, and became ex- 

tinct in 1824. JOHN PicKFrorD, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


At the above reference a correspondent 
says that the churchyard of Tottenham 
Parish Church “is in a very ill-kept and 
desolate condition,” and “in parts dis- 
graceful.’’ I can only invite any of your 
readers to visit the churchyard, for I am 
convinced that every fair minded person 
would say it is in excellent order. We pay 
out of church collections 101. a year to a 
local nurseryman to keep it as is befitting 
God’s acre, and have no reason to com- 
plain of the way in which he carries out 
his duties. The tomb mentioned by your 
correspondent was in a very ruinous con- 
dition, so, at my own charges, in order 
to preserve them from utter decay, I had 
the slabs with coat of arms and inscriptions. 
placed as they at present stand, and shalk 
be only too glad to hear from L. C. J. when 
he has discovered the owner. The church- 
yard is open to L. C.J. and “every idle 
person’? no more and _ no less than church- 
yards generally are. DENTON JONES. 

The Priory, Tottenham. 


“Nom pe GUERRE” AND “Nom DE 
Piume”’ (10 S. viii. 248).—It is surely a 
platitude of many years’ standing that a 
nom de plume is no French expression. 
Nom dun pipe is merely an expletive, and 
helps in no wise. H. P. 


Goat’s BLoop anp Diamonps (10 8. viii. 
270).—This queer notion must be at least. 
two thousand years old. It is noticed by 
Pliny in his ‘ Natural History,’ book xxxvii. 
chap. iv., where Holland’s translation has : 

* For this inuincible minerall [the diamond]...... i 
forced to yeeld the gantelet and giue place vnto 
the bloud of a goat ; this only thing is the means to 
break it in sunder,” &c. 

Isidore copies the story in his book on 
‘Etymologies,’ bk. xii. chap. i. sect. 14. 
So does Philip de Thaun, in the twelfth 
century, in his ‘ Bestiary,’ 1. 1421, written 
in Anglo-French. It was a very common 
I suspect it to be 
much older than the first century. 

Watter W. SKEarT. 


Sir Thomas Browne in his ‘ Pseudodoxia 
Epidemica’ discusses the statement that a 
diamond is ‘‘ made soft or broke by the 
blood of a goat ” (Bohn, vol. i. p. 166). 

JOHN WILLCOCK. 

Lerwick. 
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This was a well-known conceit. It occurs 
e.g., in Chr. Harvey’s ‘ School of the Heart ’ 
{often said to be by Francis Quarles), ed. 
1812, p. 66 :— 

Yea, pearls with vinegar dissolve we may, 

And adamants in blood of goats, they say. 
Again, in Dr. W. Brough’s ‘ Manual of Devo- 
tions,’ ed. 4, 1659, p. 166, “‘ Goats blood 
melts Adamant.” W. C. B. 

{Tur Rev. J. Pickrorp also refers to Pliny and 
Sir T. Browne. ] 


Servius AND Bret Harte (10 
S. viii. 205, 297).—The reference is Cicero, 
* Epist. ad Fam.,’ iv. 5 (Melmoth’s transla- 
tion, xi. 3), near the end. This epistle from 
Servius Sulpicius is one of sympathy and 
consolation concerning the death of Cicero’s 
daughter Tullia. 

There is an interesting use of diminutives 
therein: ‘“‘in unius muliercule animula si 
jactura facta est, tanto opere commoveris ? ”’ 
which is quaintly rendered by I. Webbe, 
D. of Phys., in his translation (no date, 
probably about 1620): “‘ Doe you, for one 
silly woman’s breath expir’d, poure out so 
infinite lamentation ?’’ but much _ better 
given by Melmoth (1753): ‘‘ Can you....be 
so immoderately afflicted for the loss of a 
single individual, a poor, little, tender 
woman ?” ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


The tale mentioned by Mr. YARDLEY iS 
Voltaire’s ‘Les Deux Consolés,’ written in 
1756. R. L. Moreton. 


As Mr. WAINEWRIGHT says, the sentiment 
expressed is a common one. Here is 
another instance :— 

O time, the beautifier of the dead, 

Adorner of the ruin, comforter 

And only healer when the heart hath bled. 
Byron, ‘Childe Harold,’ canto iv. stanza 130. 


E. YARDLEY. 


Tue Pepuars’ Rest (10S. vii. 266, 415; 
viii. 93, 217, 258).—The porter’s rest outside 
Newgate had two inscriptions, painted on 
the wall of the prison, which I remember 
very well. They were “ Do not waste your 
time,” and “ Do not leave your goods.” I 
often wondered what they meant until I 
saw the need for them. There was also a 
porter’s rest in Guildhall Yard. They were 
at one time well used, but in these days of 
lighter labour for errand boys and porters, 
and the introduction of carrier cycles of all 
kinds, were not very much missed when 
removed some years since. 

The one in Piccadilly, nearly opposite the 
Royal Automobile Club, has the following 


interesting rg og in cast brass, on the 
edge opposite the Park railings (in three 
lines) :— 

“On the suggestion of R. A. Slaney, Esq., who 
for 26 years represented Shrewsbury in Parliament, 
this Porter’s Hest was erected in 1861 by the Vestry 
of St. George, Hanover Square, for the benefit of 
porters and others carrying burdens. As a relic of 
a past period in London’s history it is hoped that 
the people will aid in its preservation.” 

It is now under the control of the City 
of Westminster, which took over the duties 
of St. George’s, Hanover Square, together 
with several other parishes and vestries, 
under the London Government Act of 1900. 

E. E. NEwrTon. 

7, Achilles Road, West End, Hampstead, N.W. 


LonpDON AND BIRMINGHAM RalILway: 
UNROOFED CarRriAGEs (10 S. viii. 167, 234, 
292).—Still preserved in the London and 
South-Western Railway Company’s engi- 
neering works at Eastleigh (Hants) may be 
seen two old unroofed third-class carriages, 
as well as a couple of others, of much the 
same primitive type, but covered in. These 
four were built about 1836, and were last in 
use upon the Bodmin and Wadebridge branch 
line (Cornwall). 

Up till some time in the early seventies, 
two ancient coaches (numbered 1 and 2) ran 
upon the same company’s line connecting 
Exeter with Exmouth. Originally first-class 
ones, they were then doing duty as third- 
class, and were pointed out by the railway 
officials of the period as the first coaches 
ever built by the company in question. 
They measured respectively (I believe) 
19 ft. 6 in. long, 7 ft. 7in. wide, with an in- 
terior height of 6ft. lin. in the clear. 
Each coach afforded accommodation for 
18 passengers. I have ridden in both of 
them scores of times. Upon inquiry, I learn 
that the railway authorities here are un- 
aware whether these “lights of other days ” 
are still in existence. 

Certainly, so late as 1863, I rode in the 
“stand-up ” thirds that used to run upon 
the line between Glasgow and Greenock. 

Harry Hens. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


I can remember when, about 1844, second- 
class carriages on the E.C.R. had no 
windows, with a grand through current of 
air, and no cushions on the seats. In order 
to meet the latter difficulty many passen- 
gers used to carry with them india-rubber 
cushions to sit upon. 

I wonder whether there are in existence 
any second-class carriages with a division 
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like that in a stable running down the 
middle, such as one used to travel by on 
the London and South-Western Railway 
about 1865. In an amusing book, ‘The 
Season Ticket,’ dated 1860, and attributed 
to Sam Slick, is an account of a passenger 
slipping out of one of these, and getting 
into the next compartment. He then peeps 
over, and with a vesuvian sets fire to the 
perfumed beard of a passenger in the other 
division. On the side of the volume is im- 
printed a facsimile of the ticket No, 239 
between Waterloo and Southampton. 
JOHN PicKForD, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


ZorFaNy’s InpDIAN Porrrarts (10 vii. 
429; viii. 14, 110, 174).—I have come across 
references to two more portraits :— 

(a.) Mrs. Warren Hastings in 1783. This 
followed Hastings to England after his 
retirement from India, and his wife ‘‘ caused 
it to be hung in a remote part of Dayles- 
ford House” (S. C. Grier’s ‘ The Letters of 
Warren Hastings to his Wife ’). 

(b.) Carey with his moonshee. This is in 
the Baptist College at Serampur, near Cal- 
cutta, Carey having been one of the great 
Baptist missionary trio, “Carey, Marshman, 
and Ward.’ The work is “said to be by 
Zoffany ” (vide H. E. A. Cotton’s ‘ Calcutta 
Old and New,’ 

ILMOT CORFIELD. 

Calcutta. 


REINDEER: 1TS SPELLING (10S. viii. 170, 
258). — Will Mr. Maycock kindly furnish 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ with a brief account 
of the episode at Mamhead in 1862? It 
would be interesting, no doubt, to many of 
us after the lapse of so many years. 

CuRIoUs. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Charm of London: an Anthology. Compiled 
by Alfred H. Hyatt, (Chatto & Windus.) 
Tuts volume, which belongs to ‘The St. Martin’s 
Library,” has the edhe of excellent type and 
handy form. It should in many hands this 
season, for it is an admirable collection, which is a 
credit to writers of to-day as well as the immortal 
ghosts like those of Johnson and Lamb, both 
desperate lovers of London. Books we have had 
before, of course, on that big and enthralling sub- 
ject, notably Mr. Wilfred Whitten’s ‘London in 
Song,’ and Mr. E. V. Lucas’s anthology of ‘ The 
Friendly Town. Mr. Hyatt, however, fairly 
entitles himself to a hearing by the width and 
ingenuity of his search for suitable pieces ; he has 
been exceptionally fortunate in securing selections 


still protected by copyright, as the long list of 
acknowledgments in the front of the book shows. 
It is chiefly modern London which he presents to 
us, and it is a real pleasure to note the high level 
of accomplishment with which she has inspired her 
votaries. To say, as Mr. Hyatt does, that London’s 
“every street is ‘holy, haunted ground,’” and 
“every byway is fragrant with the spirit of the 
past,” is to exaggerate absurdly. If he had said 
that there was endless romance about the place, he 
would have been accurate. 

Most of the pieces here given are both charming 
and suitable, but in two or three cases we see no 
reason for insertion. There is no word of London 
in Matthew Arnold’s poem *To my Friends,’ or 
Lovelace’s beautiful, but now hackneyed, ‘To 
Lucasta, going beyond the Seas,’ or Mrs. Browning’s 
‘To England by Sea.’ On the other hand, the love 
ot London is omg expressed in a passage from 
Mr. Pett Ridge’s ‘ \tord Emly’; in the fine prose 
of Mr. Howells, Mr. Henry James, and Mr. George 
Meredith; and in the elaborate artistry of Mr. 
F. M. Hueffer. But of all modern writers George 
Gissing has penetrated deepest into the sordid core 
of the great city, as a passage from his ‘Henry 
Ryecroit’ shows. 

n verse we find Tennyson’s splendid lines :— 
And at night along the dusky highway near and 

nearer drawn 
Sees in heaven the light of London flaring like a 

dreary dawn. 
There is true vision in the raptures of Mr. David- 
son and Mr. Noyes. Maxwell Gray has a charming 
poem on ‘The London Flower-Seller,’ which is new 
to us. Mrs. Marriott Watson has a picture of 
‘London in October,’ which is perfect in its sugges- 
tion of atmosphere. Lillian Street, Annie Mathe- 
son, Amy Levy, Robert Buchanan, Henry S. Leigh 
in light vein, Locker-Lampson, the epitome of 
neatness aud grace—all figure to advantage, with 
many others. 

There is a table of contents with title, souree of 
extract, and author, but there is, alas ! no index of 
tirst lines. How long, we wonder, will publishers, 
compilers, and authors take to realize that this is 
the guide to ready reference which a reader wants 
in every book containing any amount of verse? 
Mr. Hyatt is no novice, and ought to have seen to 
this matter. We should like to draw up a few 
commonsense suggestions for makers of books, who 
— more careless day by day of the comfort of 
readers. 


WeE welcome the October number of The 
Reliquary (Bemrose) now edited by the Rev. J. 
Charles Cox, whose skill and wide interest in 
a especially of the ecclesiastical sort, 
should be of great service. An obituary is _re- 
winted from 7'he Atheneum of the late editor, Mr. 

omilly Allen. Dr. Cox himself writes on ‘The 
Old Crosses of the Isle of Man’: Mr. W. H. Legge 
on various specimens of the “ Trinita”; Mr. G. Le 
Blane Smith on ‘Some Dragonesque Forms on, 
and beneath, Fonts’; and Mr. Tavenor-Perry on 
‘ Detached Wooden Belfries,’ which are commoner: 
abroad than in this country. There are several 
excellent illustrations, and altogether this quarterly 
is well worth the perusal of antiquaries. With the 
January number the notices of books are to be 
extended, and a quarterly list will be started of all 
works of importance, on ‘archeological, topo-: 
graphical, ethnological, or artistic subjects.” 
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BooKsELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—NOVEMBER. 


Mr. Tuomas BAKEr’s Catalogue 516 contains, as 
usual, some rare old theological works interspersed 
with the new. The first item is a fine clean copy 
of Wilkins’s ‘Concilia Magne. Britanniz et Hiber- 
nie,’ 1737, 287. A set of The Irish Ecclesiastical 
Record, 1864-1905, is 26/.; the 1734 edition of 
‘Hieronymi Opera Omnia,’ 7/. 10s. ; a fine copy of 
the ‘ Vite Paparum Avenionensium,’ by Baluzius, 
10/. 10s. (it will be remembered that he was librarian 
to Colbert); a set of Suarez, 21 vols. in 19, folio, 
calf, 9/. 10s. ; the Sixtine Bible, thick folio, a fine 
copy, 10/. 15s. ; and a desirable collection referring 
to the Oath of Allegiance controversy, 4 vols., 4to, 
1611-13, 6/. 10s. That beautiful book of Mrs. Meynell’s 
‘Children of the Old Masters,’ 4to, is priced 12s. 6d, 


Mr. Barnard, of Tunbridge Wells, sends us 
Catalogues 15 and The former contains a 
valuable collection of Antiquarian and Topo- 
graphical Books. A portion is devoted to Alpine 
Literature. The latter is more general, but opens 
with MSS. of the twelfth, fifteenth, and seven- 
teenth centuries. Among the books is a remarkably 
fine copy of Lascaris’s ‘ Anthologia Epigrammatum 
Grecorum,’ first edition, 1494, 10/. An edition of 
the meditations of St. Augustine, so far as Mr. 
Barnard can trace, unknown to_bibliographers 
(Paris, Jean Trepperel, n.d.), is 2/. 12s.; a copy o 
the first edition of Sir Philip Sidney’s ‘ Arcadia,’ 
wanting title and five leaves in all, 45/.; first edition 
of George Herbert’s remains, 1652, 4/. 4s.; and a 
fine copy of Bossewell’s ‘ Heraldry,’ 1572, 3/. 10s. 


Mr. James G. Commin, of Exeter, sends his 
Catalogue 236. Under America are Trevelyan’s 
‘American Revolution,’ 3 vols., 1899, 18s.; and 
Basil Hall’s ‘ Forty Etchings,’ 1827-8, 18s. 6s. The 
four volumes by Besant on London are 18s. 6d. 
Under es is Smith’s ‘ Tracts, Pamphlets, 
and Prints,’ 4s. 6¢.; and under Costumes, Guillau- 
mot’s ‘French Revolution,’ sixty-nine etchings, 
3/. 10s. A list under Devon includes ‘ Monasticon 
Dicecesis Exoniensis,’ folio, 1846-89, 2/. 2s. This 
contains the rare additional supplement. Under 
Dickens is ‘Sketches by Boz,’ first edition, 2/. 10s. 
Among other items are Allen’s ‘ Cathedrals of the 
World,’ 2 vols., folio, 2/. 10s. Lytton’s Works, 
26 vols., 8vo, half-morocco, 6/. 15s. The ‘* Abbots- 
ford Edition” of Scott, 48 vols., 12mo, 1860, 67. 6s.; 
‘The Universal British Directory,’ 9 vols., half- 
calf, rare, 1790, 5/. 5s. The Cambridge Shakespeare, 
9 vols., 1891, 3/. 10s.; and ‘Mrs. Perkins’s Ball, 
first edition, 1/. 12s. 6d. 


Messrs. William George’s Sons, of Bristol, devote 
their Catalogue 301 to Topography, Family History, 
and Heraldry. There are over seventeen hund 
items, and each has some special interest. The 
division into counties makes reference easy. Of 
course London specially appeals to us, and under 
this we find Charters, Ceremonials, Maps, and 
Directories. Among the last is ‘A New Complete 
Guide to all Persons who have Trade or Concern,’ 
1772, 5s. Black-letter Acts can be obtained for the 
small sum of 2s. each. These include one for 
enabling proprietors of houses in Red Lion Square 
to adorn the square, 1737 ; and others for regulating 
the nightly watches and ‘‘ Bedles” within St. Paul’s, 
Covent Garden, St. Martin-in-the-Fields, and the 
City of London; for building a —— across the 
Thames from New Palace Yard, 1737, &ce. 


Mr. John Hitchman, sends from Birmingham 
List 457. The items include Bowdler Sharpe, See- 
bohm, Gadow, and Sclater’s ‘ Birds in the British 
Museum,’ 15 vols., 25/. (many of the volumes are 
out of print and very scarce); Dickens, Library 
Edition, 30 vols., in the original green cloth, 11/. lls. = 
a sumptuous set of Strickland’s ‘Queens of Eng- 
land,’ 8 vols., tree calf, 77. 10s. ; an extra-illustrated 
copy of Boaden’s ‘Life of Mrs. Jordan,’ 2 vols., 
bound in full morocco, 183], 6/. 15s.; Bryan’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Painters,’ 2 vols., 1902, 1/. 15s.; Froude’s: 
‘Short Studies,’ 4 vols., half-russia, 18s. 6d. ; Féret’s 
‘Fulham,’ 15s. 6d.; first edition of Leigh Hunt’s- 
‘Old Court Suburb,’ 2 vols., 1855, 1/. 5s. ; Boaden’s 
‘ Life of John Kemble,’ extra-illustrated by 200 rare: 
engravings, 1825, 2 vols., full morocco, 9/. 9s. ; first 
edition of George Meredith’s ‘ Modern Love,’ 1862,. 
ll. 12s. 6d.; Blanchard Jerrold’s ‘Napoleon IIL., 
4 vols., 2/. 2s.; Campbell’s ‘ Life of Mrs. Siddons,” 
110 extra portraits, 2 vols., red morocco, 1834,. 
7l. 15s.; and Motley’s Works, Library Edition, 
9 vols., 87. 8s. 


Mr. John Jeffery’s List 112 contains Harrison’s. 
‘Proceedings relative to the Discovery of the 
Longitude at Sea,’ 1765, 1/. 1s. Under Printing is 
a Caslon specimen, 10s. 6d.; and under Russia. 
‘Scripture Lessons for Schools on the British 
System,’ adopted in Russia by order of Alex-- 


f | ander I., 1820, 2s. Among ge hlets is ‘A Serious. 


Inquiry into that Weig Case of Conscience. 

whether a Man may lawfu his Deceased’ 
Wife’s Sister,’ 4to, 1703, 5s. There are a number of 
documents, one being a Chancery deed from Richard. 
Cromwell to Isaac Legay, apparently signed by 
Speaker Lenthall, vellum, with seal, 1658, 3l. 3s. 


Messrs. George T. Juckes & Co., of Birmingham,. 
send List 183. This opens with that scarce work 
by Hewitson and Saunders on ‘ Exotic Butterflies,’ 
5 vols. 4to, Van Voorst, 22/. A large scrap 
album of scarce early copperplate engravings is 
5/. 5s.; and a complete set of Zhe Yellow Book, 
13 vols., 2/. 10s. collection of 200 volumes of 
Blue-Books is priced 4/. 4s. The cost of these was. 
271. The handsome edition of ‘The Compleat 
Angler,’ so carefully edited by R. B. Marston, is: 
offered at the low price of 1/. 10s.; only a few copies: 
remaining for sale. Other items include Ruskin’s 
‘ Poems,’ 2 vols., 4to, half-vellum, 1891, 20s.; a cheap- 
set of the gpg | novels, Cadell, 1829-33, 48 vols., 
1/.: 18s. 6d.; and Milton’s ‘ Poetical Works,’ with 
life by Todd, 7 vols., 8vo, magnificently bound in 
half-calf, 1809, 2/.2s. There is a long list under- 
Medical, and Messrs. Juckes make a special offer of 
Essex House publications. 


Messrs. a arg Brothers, of Burnley, have in 
Catalogue 95 first editions of Dickens and of other- 
writers. The latter include Darwin’s ‘ Descent of 
? 18s.; ‘The Variation of Animals,’ 1/. ls. ; 
*‘ Adam Bede,’ 2. 15s. ; ‘Mill on the Floss, 1/. 2s. 6d. ;: 


Marryat’s ‘Poor Jack,’ ll. 5s.; R. L. Stevenson’s. 


scape,’ ave’s. 
‘Century of Painters,’ 10s.; Waring’s ‘ Indus- 
trial Art,’ 1/. 15s. ; and Thornbury’s ‘ Life of Turner,’ 
7s. 6d. Works on Lancashire include Whitaker's 
‘History of Whalley and Honor of Clitheroe,’ 1818,. 
6. There are lists under Botany and Economics, 


| 
| 
Vailima Letters, 10s. 6¢.; and sSwinburnes. 
*Chastelard,’ 1/. 5s. Under Hamerton are ‘ Etching 
and Etchers,’ second edition, 1/. 17s. 6d. ; ‘ Imagina- 
tion in 1/7. 10s.; and ‘Land- 
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Mr. Alexander W. Macphail, of Edinburgh, in 
his List LXXXXI. offers much of interest relating 
to Scotland. There are lists under Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Fife, &e. Among curious items are a 
16mo pamphlet, London, 1659-60, ‘ A Present De- 
scription of the People and Country of Scotland,’ 
and ‘A Brief Character of the Low Countries 
under the States,’ 1/. 8s. 6¢. These two rare 
wmphlets are extremely scurrilous, and are a 
bitter attack upon Scotland. Another rare Scotch 
tract is ‘An Exact and Faithful Relation of the 
Process by Dame Margaret Areskine against Sir 
James Foulis,’ circa 1690, 16s. 6¢. There is no copy 
in the Advocates’ Library or in the British Museum. 
Other items include ‘The Coinage of Scotland,’ 
illustrated from the Collections of Thomas Coats 
and others, 1887, 3/. 10s.; Picart’s ‘Costumes of the 
World,’ Paris, 1707-10, 1/. 15s.; Edition de Luxe of 
Gautier’s Works, limited to 100 copies, 24 vols., 
9s. The original price was 18/. and the 
plates were destroyed. Under Art are some choice 
water-colours and pencil drawings. 


Messrs. W. N. Pitcher & Co., of Manchester, have 
in their List 15] a copy of the Edition de Luxe of 
Matthew Arnold, 15 vols., sateen cloth, the last 
volume containing a complete bibliography, 1903-4, 
5/. 5s. : Gilfillan’s ‘ Poets,’ 48 vols., 3/. 3s.; Comte’s 
* Positive Polity,’ 4 vols., 2/. 2s. ; the second edition 
ot ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ and the first of the ‘ Farther 
Adventures,’ 2 vols., calf, W. Taylor, 1719, 14/.; 
tirst edition of ‘Silas Marner,’ 1861, 10s. 6d.; the 
Hon. A. Herbert’s ‘Nimrod: a Discourse upon 
Certain Passages of History and Fable,’ 4 vols., 
1828-9, 6/. 6s. (rare, as the author destroyed most. of 
the copies); Hargrave Jenning’s Works, 12 vols., 
scarce, 5/.; Ben Jonson, 9 vols., 1816, 4/. 10s. ; 
Aikin’s ‘ Lancashire,’ 1795, extra-illustrated, 2 vols., 
4to, 2/. 2s.; Maclise’s ‘ Literary Characters,’ 4to, 
12s.; Milton, edited by Masson, 3 vols., I/. 4s. ; 
Bourrienne’s ‘ Napoleon,’ 4 vols., 1836, 1/. 14s. ; and 
* Memoirs of Barras,’ 4 vols., 2/. 8s. A choice set of 
The Orchid Review, 14 vols., is 4/. 10s.; a good 
sound copy of Parkinson’s ‘Theatrum Botanicum,’ 
1640, scarce, 6/.; a complete set of the early Chro- 
nicles of Scotland, 10 vols., 4/. ; and a complete set 
of ‘Slang and its Analogues,’ compiled by J. S. 
Farmer, together 7 vols., 5/. 


Messrs. Henry Sotheran & Co. have published a 
Rough List. of Second-Hand Books and Sets of 
Important Publications. The entries include a 
uniform set to 1894 of * The Annual Register,’ 25/. ; a 
complete series of the original edition of Burton’s 
* Arabian aay 16 vols., Benares, privately 
printed, 1885-8, 31/. 10s. ; Matthew Arnold, 22 vols., 
21l.; the Library Edition of Arnold of Rugby, 
15 vols., 3/. 3s.; Ashbee’s ‘Facsimile Reprints,’ 
5. 5s. ; ‘Memoirs of Mrs. Baddeley,’ by Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Steele, 1786, 1/. 2s. 6¢.; Balzac’s ‘The Human 
Comedy,’ now first completely translated by Sedg- 
wick, Tomlinson, and Ives, only 250 sets printed, 
2 vols., 8/. 83. ; Byron, Murray’s Library Edition, 
1830-39, extra-illustrated, 10 thick vols., 4to, in 12, 
large r, bound in three-quarter Levant morocco, 
60/.; Cam bell’s ‘Chancellors’ and ‘ Chief Justices,’ 
Library itions, 10 vols., 3/. 15s.; and Racinet’s 
‘Le Costume Historique,’ 6 vols., half-morocco, 
12/. 12s. There are choice copies of first editions of 
Dickens ; and a cheap copy of the 7imes reprint of 
‘The Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 35 vols., 15/. 15s. 
{Times net cash price 79/.). Valuable items occur 
under Shelley, Shakespeare, Ruskin, &c. 


Mr. Wilfrid M. Voynich’s Catalogue 24 is devoted 
exclusively to books printed in the fifteenth, six- 
teenth, and seventeenth centuries. It contains 520 
items, none of which is to be found in the British 
Museum. Certainly there has never existed such 
an industrious searcher for rarities as Mr. Voynich, 
nor has there ever been one so well rewarded. The 
entries require too long a description for us to par- 
ticularize, hut the history of the Sicilian private 
press is so interesting that we just quote the follow- 
ing in reference to it. The licence is dated Palermo, 
26th of November, 1562: ‘‘ A leading lawyer and 
writer on Jurisprudence, Giuseppe Cumia, lost his 
wife, Agata, to whom he was aeveteue attached. 
He.was so completely overwhelmed by this mis- 
fortune that he laid aside his work, and devoted 
himself to —s verses in her memory. After 
some time he thought of having these verses 
printed ; but, as there was no press in Catania, he 
was obliged to go to Messina, where he engaged 
some printers to accompany him to Catania with 
their press, and to print his writings under 
his personal supervision.” The press was set up 
in his private house, and he took the oppor- 
tunity to learn = ; and before the compositors 
had finished a law-book for him he set up with his 
own hands the volume of poems. The printers 
returned to Messina at the end of a year, “while 
Cumia, who had bought their press from them, 
continued to print, with the help of his manservant, 
his maidservant, and his little son......He served as 
compositor, his manservant as printer, the maid as 
inker, and the child as type-distributor.” 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


To_ secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to prévious 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
= in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication Duplicate.” 


E. L. (‘The Mummy’).—The verses you seek 
were written by Horace Smith, and are printed in 
Chambers’s ‘Cyclopedia of Literature’ under tne 
title ‘Address to the Mummy in Belzoni’s Ex- 
hibition.’ 

B. (“ Handling the Ribbons or Ribbands ”).—The 
former is, we fancy, more correct: the latter old- 


fashioned. 
NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
— a the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

e, E.C. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS (NOVEMBER). 


BOOKBUYERS 


ARE STRONGLY RECOMMENDED TO APPLY TO 


E. GEORGE & SONS 


FOR ANY WORKS REQUIRED, 


As they have special means for procuring at short notice 
any obtainable book in the market. 


Catalogues forwarded post free on application. 
ALL COMMUNICATIONS ANSWERED. 
Telephone 5150 Central. 


151, Whitechapel Road, London, E., Eng. 


NOW READY. 


CATALOGUE 121. Scarce and Interesting 
Second-Hand Books. 


CATALOGUE 122. Vanity Fair iii 
NEARLY READY. 
Catalogue of Old Engraved London Views. 
POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


MYERS & CO, 


59, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


1 GOODSPEED'S BOOK SHOP, 


5a, PARK STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 
Caste Appress: “SPEEDWELL, BOSTON.” 
ABC Code (4th Edition) used. 


RARE BOOKS, PRINTS, 
AUTOGRAPHS & EX-LIBRIS. 


MONTHLY CATALOGUES ISSUED. 
Reports Wanted on American Prints, Portraits, Views, 
Battle Scenes, Naval Engagements, &c. 


THOMAS BAKER, 
Bookseller and Publisher 
(late of Soho Square), 


(72, NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 


' Speciality in Theology, Philosophy, Archeology, Eccle- 
siastical Sisters, and Antiquities, and Fonign. 


Catalogues published Monthly, and sent free. 
EXPORTER. IMPORTER. 


LIBRARIES AND SMALLER LOTS OF BOOKS 
BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


ESTABLISHED 1849. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


83, HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. 


CATALOGUES NOW READY. 
SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. F. E. now has Sole 
ney for Sale of the Proceedings of this a Lists of 
Paces and Parts free on application. New Parr Just Reapy. 
MILTEARY | CATALOGUE, Part L., 96 pp., containing _ on the 
Art of War, General Military History, Regimental Records, and 
Military Biograph: 
Prints rge, Robe shank, and afew 
Garicatures of "Giilray, 
NAVAL AND MILITARY Part II., 130 contain- 
ing Items on Imperial and Colonial Defence, Naval History and 
phy, Shipwrecks, Courte Martial, &. 
CATALOGUE No. 294. A Miscellaneous Collection. including pub- 
lications of the Kelmscott, Doves, and Essex House Presses, &. 


A. LIONEL. ISAACS, 
5, PALL MALL, S.W. 
(CarRLton Hore. 


Choice Books. 


Rare Autographs & MSS. 


CATALOGUE OF RARE BOOKS AND M88. 
NOW READY, price 1s. 


BOWES & BOWES 


(Formerly MACMILLAN & BOWES), 
1, TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE, 
Invite Inspection of their 
GREATLY ENLARGED PREMISES. 


The whole of the Upper Part of the House has 
been absorbed, thus adding 14 Rooms, — a 
Separate Room, or portion of a Room, to be de- 
voted to a Special Subject. 


A New and Spacious Room, 52 feet long, 


‘provides a News Table and a Meeting-Place for 


Visitors from the Country or Abroad. 


A. RUSSELL SMITH,. 


28, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON, W.C. 


OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE, : 


TOPOGRAPHY, GENEALOGY, TRACTS, PAM- 
PHLETS, and OLD BOOKS on many Subjects, 


ENGRAVED PORTRAITS AND. COUNTY 
ENGRAVINGS. 


CATALOGUES post free, 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE LETTERS OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 


A SELECTION FROM HER MAJESTY’S CORRESPONDENCE, 1837-1861. 
PUBLISHED BY AUTHORITY OF HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
Edited by ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON and VISCOUNT ESHER, G.C.V.O. 
With numerous Photogravures, medium 8vo, 3 vols. 3/. 38. net. 


The 
the Queen’s Marriage—The Adoption of Free 
*48—The Crimean War—The In Mutiny, &c. 


period covered by these volumes is a memorable one in the history both of Europe and England, and includes 
Trade—The Repeal Agitation—Chartism—The Revolution Movement of 


LUCRETIUS. 
Epicurean and Poet. By JOHN MASSON, LL.D. 


Demy 8vo, 12s, net. 


m De Rerum Natura covers a very wide field— 
An attempt is 


The 
Epicurean Science, Ethics and Theology. 
here made to estimate it on all these sides. 

Dr. Masson's book is written from the standpoint of the 
humanist, remembering that Epicureanism was not merely 
. system but a rule by which men sought to guide their 

ives. 

The ancient atomic nog 5 and its marvellous anticipa- 
tions of modern science are fully stated. 


THE LETTERS OF 
ROBERT SCHUMANN. 


Musician and Composer, 1810-1856. 
Translated from the German of Dr. CHARLES 
STORCK by Miss HANNAH BRYANT. 
With 2 Portraits. Demy 8vo, 9s. net. 

These private letters, addressed chiefly to his mother, 
his fiancée, Clara Wieck, and a few intimate friends, are 
of exceptional interest, not only as illustrating the lives of 
two such remarkable people as Robert, and his wife Clara, 
Schumann, but also for their own literary merit. 


ANNALS OF AN ETON 


HOUSE. By Major GAMBIER PARRY, Author 
of ‘The Life of Reynell Taylor,’ ‘Day Dreams,’ &c 
With Portraits and other Illustrations. Demy Svo. 
15s, net. 


PLAGUES AND PLEASURES 


OF LIFE IN BENGAL. By Lieut.-Col. D. D. 
CUNNINGHAM, C.LE. F.R.S., Author of ‘Some 
Indian Friends and Acquaintances.’ With Coloured 
and Half-Tone Illustrations. Square demy 8vo, 12s. 
net. 


INDIAN TEXT SERIES—I. 
Edited under the Supervision of the Royal Asiatic Society. 


STORIA DO MOGOR; or, 


MOGUL INDIA (1653 - 1708). | By NICCOLAO 
MANUCCI, Venetian. nsla with Notes and 
Introduction, by WILLIAM IRVINE, late of the 
Bengal Civil Service; Member of Council, Royal 
Asiatic Society. With 61 Illustrations and a 
Medium 8vo. 4 vols., 12s. net each. Vols. I. and II. 
published. Vol. III. now ready. 


OVER-SEA BRITAIN. 


A Descriptive Record of the Geography, the Historical, 
Ethnological, and Political velopment and the 
Economic Resources of the Empire. THE NEARER 
EMPIRE.—The Mediterranean, British Africa, and 
British America. By E. F. KNIGHT, Author of 
‘Where Three Empires Meet,’ ‘Small Boat Sailing,” 
&c. With 9 Coloured Maps. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


STUDIES IN ‘VENETIAN 


HISTORY. By HORATIO F. BROWN. Author of 
‘Life on the Lagoons.’ Demy 8vo, 2 vols., 18s. net. 
These studies are intended to illustrate the History of 
the Venetian Republic by dwelling on striking moments 
in its origin and oe by following some of the more 
important lines of its evolution, Constitutional, Fiscal, 
Commercial, and Diplomatic, with an examination of its 
attitude towards the Printing Press and Book Trade, and 
by an account of several picturesque episodes in its 
decline. Six of the Essays are based for the most on 
documents which have not hitherto been used, while in all 
of them, where ible, reference has been made to 
original sources. The book embodies the author’s ‘Venetian 
Studies,’ rehandled and brought up to date, with the 
pg wee oe of ten Essays which have never before appeared 
‘orm. 


HISTORY OF VENICE. Its 


Individual Growth from the Earliest Beginnings to the 
Fall of the Republic. By POMPEO MOLMENTI. 
Translated b ORATIO F. BROWN, Author of 
‘Life on the oons,’ &c. 3 Parts (2 vols. to each 
Part). Demy 8vo, 21s, net each Part. 
Part I. VENICE IN THE MIDDLE AGES. [Just out. 
Part II. VENICE IN THE GOLDEN AGE. [Now ready. 
Part III. THE DECADENCE OF VENICE. [Jn the press. 


“The straightforward tale of the old Venetians, the most. 
interesting community in Europe, is told with a frank 
simplicity, and yet with every detail that can be desired 
by a careful student. Every page in the book is full of 
curious knowledge, communicated without the slightest- 
affectation or air of teaching anybody anything....We look 
forward with interest and e tation to the remaining 


' | volumes of this important and delightful book.”—Spectator. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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